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which prove the importance of the letter, and which are ftill extant in his Chapter 48 
own hand-writing among the Orford Papers. He here commented with 1737+ 
greater freedom than he could venture to do in parliament, and anfwered 
the arguments in favour of the motion with more fpirit than moderation, 
and more indignation than temper. 

That part of his infertions which is moft worthy of notice, was the anfwer 
given to the ftatement made in the houfe, refpecting the prince's eftablith- 
ment, faid to have been regulated by the king. From a fair inveftigation 
of the paper which the prince’s officers had {hewn to the houfe, he demon- 
ftrated, that it was not an efablifiment, but a calculation founded on the ex- 
penditure of preceding years; that it was exaggerated and overcharged in 
almoft every branch, and that fo far from having been regulated by the 
King, his majefty had not even a knowledge of its exiftence. 

The indifcretion of the prince in bringing fo unconftitutional a queftion 
before parliament, contrary to the judgment of his real friends; the violence 
of his counfellors, and particularly the petulant and indecorous infinuations 
thrown out againft the queen ™ in the courfe of the debate, highly offended 
the king, and>rendered the breach between the father and fon irreparable. 
Coldnefs, referve, and diftance increafed. The prince confidered himfelf a 
ftate prifoner in the palace of his father, pinect for a rcleafe, and feized the 
firft plaufible pretence of emancipating himfelf from the controul of his 

rents. 

Pe the royal family being at Hampton Court, the princefS of Wales was 
feized with the pangs of child-birth, and the prince, without the leaft intima- Hania 
tion to the king and queen, hurried her away to St. James’s, where fhe was Court. 
that night delivered of a princefs, before the queen, or any of the officers of July 31. 
ftate, who, fince the revolution, were accuftomed to be prefent, could ar- 

rive. 

The prince apologized for his abrapt departure to the queen, who went 
the next morning {o vifit the princefs. He obftived, that the fuddennefs 
with which his wife was fcized, rendered it neceffary to obtain immediate af- 
fiftance, and that it was thought moft prudent to return to London, where 


‘The prince 
leaves, 


© Walpole having in his fpeech maintained 
‘that the parliament no right to interfere 
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good affiftance was to be obtained, than wait till the phyficians and mid- 


173410 (737+ wives could arrive at Hampton Court, which might be too late ; he entreated 


Refentment 
ot the king. 


TBs meffage. 


the queen to explain to the king the motives which induced him to retire 
from Hampton Court, without intimating his defign, which the hurry of his 
departure had alone prevented ; and he profeffed alfo his intention of waiting 
on the king that morning. The qucen adyifed him to delay this vilit for 
a few days, in which the prince acquiefced. He repeated the fame apology 
to Sir Robert Walpole and lord Harrington, who bad come by the king’s 
command to be prefent at the birth. The king, however, was not mov 
by this yuftification, but refolved to exprefs his refentment in a manner no 
lefs public, than that in which he conceived the indignity was offercd. A 
draught of a meffage was accordingly prepared by Sir Robert Walpole, and 
fubmitted by him to the confideration of the lord chancellor, lord Wil- 
mington, and lord Harrington. The chancellor, with a view to thew great 
tendernels to the fituation of the princefs, and to gain time for conciliation, be- 
fore the moft aggravating circumftances of the rupture were rendered per- 
nyanent, and incapable of modification, by being committed to writing, dif 
approved the draught, and propofed another in more foft and gentle terms ; 

“ The king hath commanded me to acquaint your royal highnefi, that his 
majcfty is moft heartily rejoiced at the fafe delivery of the princefs, but that, 
on account of certain circumftances in your royal highnels’s behaviour re- 
lating to that event, which have given his majefly juft offence, he thinks 
it not proper to fee you, with the particular reafons whereof he will caufe 
your royal highnefS to be acquainted in due time.” 

Lord Wilmington, who feldom declared himfelf explicitly on any fubjedt, 
fupported, however, with unufual waimth, the otiginal draught ; and as lord 
Harrington was filent, the chancellor's alteration was rcjcéled, and the ori- 
ginal carried. On the 3d of Auguft, it was fent to the prince by Jord Effex, 
the lord of the bedchamber in waiting, and contained thefe words ; 

“ The king has commanded me to acquaint your royal highnefs, that his 
majefty moft heartily rejoices at the fafe delivery of the princefs, but that 
your carrying away her royal highnefs from Hampton Court, the then refi- 
dence of the king, the queen, and the family, under the pains, and certain in- 
dications of immediate labour, to the imminent danger and hazard both of 
the princefs and her child, after fufficient warnings for a week before, to have 
made the neceffary preparations for this happy event, without acquainting 
his majefty or the queen with the circumftances the princels wasén, or giving 
them the leaft notice of your departure, is looked upon by the king to be 
Such a deliberate indignity, offered,to himfelf and to the queen, that he has 
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commanded me to acquaint your royal highnefs, that he refents it to the 
higheft degree.” 

In reply to this meffage, the prince wrote a letter, in which, after expref- 
fing his mortification at having difpleafed the king, he juftified his condutt,, 
repeated the fame motives as he had ftated to the queen in perfon, and re- 
quefted permiffion to wait upon the king the next morning. This requeft 
having been rejected, the prince repeated, in another fubmiffive letter, his 
carneft hopes of being reftored to favour. No anfwer was returned to this 
application, but a meflage from the king was conveyed by the earl of Dun- 
more, appointing the baptifm to be performed on the 29th, declaring, that he 
fhould fend the lord chancellor to fland god-father as his proxy, the qucen’s 
lady of the bedchamber for the queen, and defiring the princefs to appoint 
one of her ladies of the bedchamber to seprefent the dowager duchefs of 
Saxe Gotha, the other god-mother. 

The prince took this opportunity toreiterate, both to the king and queen, 
his application for pardon, with increafing earneftnefs and humility, His 
entreaties, however, had no effect. The king adopted the violent refo- 
lution of making a total feparation between his family and that of the 
prince, by difmiffing-him from his refidence in the palace of St. James's. In 
taking this refolution, he was, if not confirmed, at leaft not oppofed by the 
minifter. 

The prudence and moderation of the chancellor faw the danger of fuch 
a feparation. However difagreeable his interpofition might be, both to the 
king and Walpole, he thought it his duty to prevent, if poffible, fuch extre- 
mities. With this view, he went over to New Park, and had a long and in- 
terefting conference with Sir Robert Walpole * 

“ He laid it down as a principle, that in this nice affair, two great points 
were always to be purfued. Firft, the real and effential intercft of the king 
and his family, in which the whole of the kingdom was involved ; and next, 
the fupport of that authority and reverence, which was due to his majefty. 
That it was the duty of his minifters and fervants to endeavour to combine 
both thefe views, and in their conduct not to lof fight of either. That he 
could not help thinking, that if there was a difpofition to it, a reconciliation. 
might be effected confiftently with both; but if that fhould be found i im- 
poffible, a total feparation muft indeed be fubmitted to. However, he 
begged leave to lay before him feveral confiderations, which feemed mate- 


* This conference is given verbatim, from lord Hardwicke’s interefting narrative before men- 
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rial in this great queftion, fome whereof diftinguifhed the cafe from that of 
the quarrel in the late reign, and made the pretent breach more formidable. 

“ x, That it ought to be confidered what influence it would have on that 
fide of the queftion, which had been once moved in parliament, and was ex~ 
pected to be brought there again, viz. the prince's demand of a larger al- 
Jowance, and this upon different fuppofitions. It appeared to him, that 
if the king fhould be finally in the right, and the prince continue, as he was 
certainly at firft, on the affair of the departure, in the wrong, it would 
ftrengthen the king as to that queftion ; for nobody could, with any fhadow 
of reafon, maintain that the king could with decency be addreffed to in- 
creafe his fon’s allowance, while he was f{tanding out in defiance. But on 
the other hand, it muft be attended to, that this offence was fuch as to ad- 
mit of a fatisfaCtion between a father and a fon; and if the world fhould 
think the prince had made a proper fubmiffion, and yet the king turn him 
out of doors, it would ftrengthen the prince in his demand ; fince it might 
then be faid, that the king had caufclefly obliged hin: to live by him(elf, 
with an increafe of family, at a great expence. He added, that it muft be 
expedted that even thofe who lcaft wifhed a reconciliation, would advife him 
to make fucha fubmiffion, when they were fure it could not, or would not, 
be accepted. 

“2, That in the next place, the fituation and circumftances of the royal 
family deferved the greateft attention. In the late reign, the difference con- 
cerned only the king and prince; there were no other children to be affected 
by it. The moment the breath was out of the late king’s body, it was at an 
end as to the royal family, though particular fubjects might feel its effects. 
That now the cafe was far different. A queen confort, the duke and four 
princefles, not to include the princefs of Orange, muft neceffarily be, to a 
degree, involved in it. If the prince fhould furvive his father, he muft, 
and by the courfe of law and nature, ought to reign. All thefe will be more 
or lefs in his power. The queen poffibly leaft of all is; but how far the 
honey-moon of a new reign may carry men as to her large jointure, no one 
can forefee. The others abfolutely. Yet thefe muft now, as they juftly de- 
ferve, live at court in the fun-fhine of the king and queen's favour, the 
prince being excluded, This will naturally breed an alienation of affection, 
great envying and much ill blood, which may break out into fatal confe- 
quences: when the prince fhall find himfelf their fovereign. Add to this, 
that it is not probable that any fettlement will ever be obtained from the 
parliament to make cadets of the royal family, independant of any perfon who 
thall wear the crown. 

“3. He 
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- ® 3. He next confidered the cafe of the prince's children; Either the king 
mutt take the cuftody of them, or leave them with hig royal‘highnefs. If he 
fhould take them, having a favourite younger fon, and feveral daughters, 
juftly dear to him, what jealoufies and fufpicions may not arife in cafe of 
accidents. Malice may even fuggeft what was once believed in France, of 
the late duke of Orleans. If the king fhould fuffer thefe branches of the 
royal family to remain with the prince, will it not greatly weaken the former, 
and ftrengthen the latter? And at length, they will be bred up under the 
fame influence which is now objected to their father. 

“ 4. As to the adminiftration, what an inundation of penfions did the 
breach in the late reign produce! What a weight did that bring on my lord 
Sunderland’s miniftry! And it fhould be confidered whether even that 
miferable expedient will bg found prafticable under this king. The prefent 
demands of mankind will rife on one fide in proportion as greater hopes are 
held out on the other. It put lord Sunderland on ftrong meafures to fecure 
him(felf, which yet he could not carry, Witnefs the peerage bill, wherein 
were feveral provifions tempting to the Whigs, and yet they rejected it. 

“5. It will make a coalition between the Whigs defperate and impoffible. 
Before this, the Whigs in oppofition wanted a head, became liable to the dif- 
agreeable imputation of conftantly acting With the Jacobites; had no pro- 
{pect of ever coming into any fhare of power, but by reuniting with their old 
friends. They will now find a head in the prince, and he, being the immediate 
fucceffor in the proteftant line, will be an irrefragable anfwer to the reproach 
of Jacobitifm. Befides, the Whigs, as a party, will, in good policy, not with 
fuch a coalition, unlefs it could be accompanied with a reconciliation be- 
tween the father and fon, left it fhould throw the fucceffor wholly into the 
hands of the Tories, and make their caufe defperate when he comes to take 
poffeffion ; whereas, by having one fet of Whigs in the prince's favour, the 
party will have a fair chance to be preferved from ruin when that event fhall 
arrive. 

«6. Laftly, it muft not be forgot, that if the king fhould carry his refent- 
ment fo far as to remove his fon out of his palace, it will be neceffary that 
fome account of a tranfa¢tion of this high nature in the royal family, thauld 
be given to foreign courts. This meafure was taken in the late reign. Jf 
the prince fhould at length fully fubmit himfelf to bis father, and do that 
which the world fhall judge a complete fatisfaction for the late offence, what 
reafons can epenly be. affigned to juftify fuch a conduct ? He would not fay 
that zeafons might not be fuggefted, from a feries of conduét offenfive and 
provoking in many other refpeéts; but when cipce thofe come to be coolly 
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Pericd VI. examisfed, he fufpefted whether they would be found fuch, as it would be 

2734101737. extremely difficult, if not impoffible, publicly to avow and explain.” 

a “The minifter allowed all thefe to be confiderations of great weight, without 
attempting to take off their force, except as to that of the prince’s children, 
who, he faid, were intended to be left with their parents, whilft of tender 
age, only for nurture. The great point on which he laid his ftrefs, was that 
the king hdd now an advantage, by the prince having put himfelf fo muck 
in the wrong, which ought not to be parted with. That he was apprehens 
five there mutt be a total breach before there could be a complete reconei+ 
liation ; and to make up the particular difference about carrying away the 
princefs from Hampton Court, without the grand point, would not be fo 
much as fkinning over the fore, which would infallibly break out again 
worfe than ever. That it was impoffible to reconcile the whole without 
money, and that could not now be obtained ; neither was it fit to advife the 
king to make {uch an advance, until his fon, by proper acts of fubmiffion, 
and declared alteration of conduét, fhould put himfelf in a condition to des 
ferye it. 

“ As to the fubmiffion already made, he enlarged much on the offenfive 
behaviour to the queen; and in particular, objected that, although the king: 
in his meffage had charged the fac? to be @ high indignity to himfelf and to the 
queen, the prince had not in any of his letters afked her pardon, or fo much 
as made an excufe to her majefty for what he had done.” 

«“ Hereupon, the chancellor taok occafion to obferve, that this was ma- 
nifeflly the game of thofe advifers of the prince, who intended to prevent a 
reconciliation ; and as this laft was their point, they could not play their 
cards better. That confequently the moft effectual method of difappointing 
it mutt be the beft play on the other fide: and as the queen had great ta~ 
kents, as well as great power with the king, would not it become her wil- 
dom to fupprefs the woman's refentmient, and take the contrary part to 
that into which thefe men wifhed to drive her? That in his opinion, if her 
majefty continued unmoved by their ill ufage, and in fpite of all their pro- 
vocations would reconcile the father and fon, the would endear herfelf to the 
nation more than ever, asd make an ab{oluteconqueft of all her enemies at 
once.” 

Thefe fenfible reprefontations not only had no effect on the minifter, but 
even feem to have made a contrary impreffion ; for he faid afterwards to 
fome of his friends, “ The lord-chascellor made me a long vifit, and 
talked like an angel on the fubject of the prince, yet 1 thought his argu- 
ments made for my conclefion rather than his,” which induced the chan- 
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ellor to Tament the thortnefs of human forefight, and exclaim, in the words 
of Virgil, 


“ Nefcia mens hominum fati, forti{que future, 

« Et fervare modum rebus fublata fecundis. 

“ Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum, 
“ Intactum Pallanta et cum {polia ifta diemque, 

“ Qderit *.” 


Althevas it cannot be denied that the condud of the prince had given 
great and deferved offence to the king and queen, and that in particular his 
behaviour to the queen had been highly difrefpectful, yet it cannot at the 
fame time be fufficiently lamented, that the minifter involved in the interefts 
of party, the feuds of the royal family. He confidered the ftruggle as much 
between himfelf and oppofition, as between the king and prince, and 
knowing the prince’s averfion to his miniftry, viewed a cordial reconciliation 
as tending to his removal. 

Under thefe impreffions he had drawn up, by order of the king, the fub- 
ftance of a meffage to be delivered to the prince, ordering him to remove 
from the palace of St. James; and he communicated it confidentially to 
the lord chancellor, the duke of Newcaftle, and Pelham, for their opi- 
nion, before it fhould be fubmitted to the whole council. He produced 
two letters, fent by the prince to the king and queen after the chriftening ; 
and acquainted them, that the king was not fatisfied with the fubmiffiion 
made by his fon. That with regard to the king himfelf, they were mere 
words, and calculated to be offenfive and provoking to the queen. That 
none of the letters contained any affurance of a change of conduét, or of 

ting in fubordination to his father’s will for the future. That he was en- 
Brely under the influence and direétion of perfons whom the king had 
thought fit’ fo remove from his councils and fervice, and who were in a de- 
termined oppofition to all his meafures; and that lord Chefterfield and tord 
Carteret were known to be with him in private every day, and were called 
into his clofet after the levee, as regularly as the king’s minifters were called 
into his, He recapitulated many particulars, to fhew that the prince had 


‘© ™ O thortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear tigh fortune, or endure the low ! 

The time fall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 
Shall with untouch’d the trophies of the flain, 
Shall with the fatal belt were far away, 

“ And curfe the dire temembrance of the'day.”” 
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avowedly fet himfelf at the head of a faction in oppofition to the king, and 
that thefe letters were underflood by the king to proceed from their di@tates, 
and intended only to amufe and deceive him. That things being in this 
fituation, the king had refolyed not to permit his fon to refide any longer it 
his palace, but to fend an order for his departure, with his whole family, as 
foon as it could be done without prejudice or inconvenience to the princels, 
and had commanded him to prepare a draught of a meffage for that pur- 
pole; which he then read. 

. The chancellor and his friends haying exprefted their concern, and delivered 
their opinion, that {uch a meffage fhould be avoided if poffible, confiftently 
with the king’s honour; the minmifter replied, that fuch was the king's final re- 
folution. It was then propofed, that a meflage thould be fent to the prince, 
acquainting him with the kind of {ubmiffion which was required of him, and 
the altcrations in his condu&, which the king expected as the terms of the 
reconciliation. But the propofal was rejected by Sir Robert Walpole, as 
likely to beget mutual altercations, and produce a paper war between the 
king and his fon, which would be attended with ftill more fatal confequences 
than taking it fort at fir? *. 

The draught of the meffage was then taken into confideration. It was 
couched in very harfh and improper terms, and contained indecorous re- 
flections, inconfiftent with the dignity of the crown, and the ftation of the 
difputants. A paragraph towards the conclufion, expreffed a fevere reproach 
on perfons in general reforting to the prince, who did not pay their court to 
the king, but oppofed his meafures, called them a Faction, with other 
ftrong and harfh words. ‘To all thefe, the chancellor objected, as a ftyle 
improper between princes, and indecent from the king to his fon. He 
thought, if a meffage of this nature muft go, it fhould be ftrong, but full of 
decorum. Sir Robert Walpole declared his opinion, that, as the prince had 
plainly fet himfelf at the head of the*oppofition, it was right to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. And as they attacked the king’ through the 
fides of his minifters, to return it by falling on the prince’s advifers. To 
this the chancellor replied, that, as to fuch advifers as fomented this fatal 
divifion in the royal family, the harfheft words which language could furnifh 
were not too much; but his objection was, that, as the draught then ftood, 
it comprifed more, and might extend to all that came to the prince, who 
happened to differ from the king’s minifters in parliament, and did aot dome 
tacourt. That this would include fome perfons of the firft quality and, 
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eftates in the kingdom, befides great numbers of others who were only mif- Chapter 48, 
guided ; and as it was probable this paper might one time or other be laid 77, 
before the parliament, it might give rife to very difagreeable debates and 
queftions there. The duke of Newcaftle and Mrt Pelham acceded to his 
opinion ; whereupon moft of thofe expreffions and epithets were at length 
ftruck out, and that remarkable paragraph entirely changed and confined to 
the advifers of the prince, who foménted the divifion in the royal family, and 
thereby weakened the common intereft of the whole. 

On the gth of September, this meffage was laid before the lords of the 
cabinet council who were not abfent from London *. 

Sir Robert Walpole acquainted them with the feveral caufes of the 
king's difpleafure againft the prince; he faid, that for thefe reafons the 
king was of opinion that the families fhould be feparated, and defired their 
advice on the method of doing it; that he had, by the king's order, 
and with his approbation, prepared the draught of a meflage to the 
prince, which he fhould now fubmit to their confideration. He at the 
fame time intimated, that the king thought the ftyle of the draught fu 
gentle enough, He then read the letters which had paffed. between the 
prince on one-hand, and the king and queen on the other; and directed 
them to obferve the difference between the narrative of the fact contained 
in the firft letter to the king, and the accounts which he gave to the queen, 
as well as to lord Harrington and himfelf, the morning after the labour, 
which laft he read from fome minutes to which lord Harrington had agreed. 
He obferved, with great emphafis, that thefe letters were {pecious empty 
words, without any affurances or alteration of conduct, and laid great ftrefs 
on the variations between the letters to the king, and thofe to the queen, 
and particularly requefted them to remark, that in the letter to the queen, the 
words, your majefly, were never ufed, but only madame and vous. He then 
read the draught of the meflage. Y : 

The lords fufficiently teftified their concern, by their looks and fions, 
They underftood this to be a communication of the king's mined 
refolution, which was not to be changed. They agreed that he was un- 
doubtedly mafter in his own family, and as he had been highly offended, he. 


* Prefent. Archbithop of Canterhury Iay—Lord Hareington—Sir Robert Wale 
pole—Sir Charles 7 


(Potter) — Lord @R@ncello-—Lord Godoi- 
phin (lord privy fealj—Duke of Grafton ~ «Abfent, Lord t (in Soffex)-—Earl 
Mord chambetaia} Duke of Richmond (maf- of Scarbro’ (in Yorkshire, and not fufficiently 


ter of the horfe)—Duke of Newcaftle—Earl recovered to attend bufinefs)—Duke of De- 
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was to judge whether he would forgive or refent. They confidered that 
their advice was only required as to the method, not the mea/fure, and there- 
fore proceeded to take the draught into confideration. A few exceptions 
were made to the terms. Two were made by the lord chancellor, the firft 
to the words, 1 cannot fuffer myfelf to be impofed upon by them, as too harth, 
and not adequate to the dignity of the perfonages concerned, he propofed to 
infert, J cannot, confiflently with my own honour and authority, fiffer them to have 
any weight with me. But this alteration was not adopted. The fecond ob- 
jeétion was to the word rendezvous, as too low and coarfe; and as all the 
lords concurred in the fame opinion, it was omitted, and the word refort fuf- 
fered to ftand alone. In the place of, you fhall nos refide in my palace, in- 
ferted at the propofal of the archbifhop, lord Godolphin offered, J think 
it not fit that you fhould réfide in my palace ; an alteration which was approved 
by the chancellor, as expieffive of the king's opinion, and properly in- 
troductive of the fubfequent command to leave St. James’s. This was re- 
jected on the obfervation of Sir Robert Walpole, that thole words could not 
be confidered as fufficiently ftrong. 

After making « few other verbal alterations of little confequence, the 
meflage was agreed to, and fubmitted to the final approbation of the 
king *. 

The manner of fending it to the prince was propofed to be by a meffage 
figned by thexking at the top, with his name at length, and with the two 
firft letters at the bottom, after the forin of inftruétions ; and that an order, 
figned by his majefty, fould be delivered te the perfons who should be 
charged with carrying it, reciting the meflage in the véry words, and com- 
manding them to read it to, and leave it with his royal highnefs. It was 
alfo agreed, that copies of this meflage fhould be privately delivered to the 
feveral foreign minifters in England, and other copies fent to the king's 
minifters refiding abroad, as a Jpecies /afti, or narrative of the king’s reafons 
for this proceeding with his fon. ” 

Other particulars were mentioned, and it feermed to be the general fenfe 
of the lords that they fhould be regulated in like manner as upon the 
Jeparation in the late reign; but it was thought proper to leave them to 
the perfonal direétion of the king him(elf, without offering any particular ad- 
vice thereupdn. On Saturday, September roth, this meffage, Ggned as be- 
fore mentioned, was fent to the prince by the duke of Grafton, duke of Rich- 
tnond, and earl of Pembroke, who had a figned otder, as above defcribed, for 
their juftification. = 

* Narrative. 
= “ The 
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“ The profeffions you have lately made in your letters, of your particular 
fegard to me, are fo contraditory to all your actions, that I cagnot; fuffer 
myfelf to be impofed upon by them. You know very well, you did not 
give the leaft intimation to me, or to the queen, that the princefs was with 
child, or breeding, until within lefs than a month of the birth of the young 
princefs: you removed the princefs twice in the week immediately preceding 
the day of her delivery, from the place of my refidence, in expectation, as 
you have voluntarily declared, of her Iabour; and both times, upon your 
return, you induftrioufly concealed from the knowledge of me and the quecn, 
every circumflance relating to this important affair: and you at laft, with- 
out giving any notice to me, or to the queen, precipitately hurried the 
princefs from Hampton Court, in a condition not to be named. After 
having thus, in execution of your own determined meafures, expofed both 
the princefs and her ¢hild to the greateft perils, you now plead furprife, and 
tendernefS for the princefS, as the only motives that occafioned thefe repeated 
indignities offered to me, and to the quecn ybur mother. 

“ This extravagant and undutiful behaviour, in fo effential a point as the 
birth of an beir to my crown, is fuch an evidence of your premeditated de- 
fiance of me, and fuch a contempt of my authority, and of the natural right 
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belonging to your parents, as cannot be excufed by the pretended innocence ‘e 


of your intentions, nor palliated or difguifed by fpecious words only. 

*« But the whole tenour of your conduét, for a confiderable time, has been 
fo entirely void of all real duty to me, that 1 have Jong had reafon to be highly 
offended with you. 

“ And until you withdraw your regard and confidence from thofe by whofe 
advice you are direied and encouraged in your unwarrantable behaviour to- 
me and to.the queen, and until you return to your duty, you fhall not re- 
fide in my palace, which I will not fuffer ta be made the refort of them, 
who, under the appearance of an attachment to you, foment the divifion 
which you have made in my family, and thereby weaken the common in- 
tereft of the whole. In this fituation J will receive no reply; but when 
your aGions manifeft a juft fenfe of your duty and fubmiffion, ¢Aa¢ may in- 
duce me to pardon, what at prefent I moft juflly refent.. 

“ In. the mean time,.it is my pleafure that you leave St. James's, with all 
your family, when it can be done without prejudice or incorftenience to 
the pyincefs. I fhall.for the prefent leave to the princefs the care of my. 
grand-daughter, until a proper time calls upon me to confider of her edu- 
cation.” 

All farther application from the prince being ineffectual, he retired from 

2 the. 
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Period VI. the palace, to Norfolk-houfe, in St. James’s Square, where he took up his 
1734101737. Tefidence,,and his houfe became the centre of political oppofition. The 

King accordingly iffued an order, forbidding all perfons who paid their 
Feb 27, ‘court to the prince and princefs of Wales, from being admitted into his pre- 
aah fence at any of the royal palaces. 

All the correfpondence which paffed between the king, queen, and the 
Prince, ‘on this unfortunate occafion, was publifhed, by the authority of the 
court, and diftributed to each of the foreign minifters’i England, and to 
the Britifh embaffadors abroad. 

Anger of the AS the meffage delivered on the 10th of September, contained many re- 

prince. fieétions on the prince, which no man of honour could forgive *, tle mea- 
fure tended {till farther to irritate him, and to fupply an excufe for his re- 
fentment to the king, and his deteftation of the minifter, who incurred the 
Principal blame in this whole tranfaction, and was accufed of fomenting the 
mifunderftanding, to ferve his own finifter purpofes. The prince gave credit 
to thele imputations. Walpole was held out as the man who having fo 
often, nay, fo conftantly facrificed the national intereft to his avarice, his am- 
bition, and his fears, had now facrificed to his paffions the peace of his 
miatter’s family, and taken that opportunity to make him declare a profcrip- 
tion to all thofe who oppofed the minifter +. 

Reiewat In reviewing the conduét of Walpole in this delicate tranfaétion, he cannot 

Walpole’s. be wholly exempted from blame ; nor isit eafy to afcertain in what degree he 

condud, was culpable. He had, on former occafions, earneftly Jaboured to reconcile 
the father and fon, and had infufed into the king a fpirit of moderation 
and forbearance. This cafe was attemded with peculiar difficulties, which can 
never be fully appteciated. Lord chancellor Hardwicke himfelf fays, ‘ Sir 
** Robert Walpole informed me of certain paffages between the king and him- 
« {elf, and between the queen and the prince, of too high and fecret a nature, 
** even to be trufted to this narrative; but from thence, I found great rea- 
* fon tothink that this unhappy difference between the king and queen, and 
“* his royal highnefs, turned upon fome points.of a more interefting and im- 
“* portant nature, than have hitherto appeared {.” 

It is, however, juftly remarked by the fame candid bitte that thofe who 
attempted to reconcile the breach, wéfe not liftened to on either fide. On the 
part of the prince, thofe who wanted to fet him at their head, againft his 
father’s meafures, feemed to have it in view to write fuch letters to the 
king as might read well when publithed to the world, be taken for a fub- 


* Opinions of the duchefs of Marlbo- Lord Bolingbroke to Bir William Wynd. 
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miffion, and at the fame tims effectually prevent that fiom Lemg, accepted, 
by provoking the queen, and thereby cut off the chance of mediation, and 
fhut the only door through which any reconciliation could enter. On the 
other fide, Sir Robert Walpole feemed to think, that they had now an ad- 
vantage over the prince which ought not t@be parted with, and that it 
would be better for the adminiftration to have a total and declared fepa- 
ration, than that things fhould remain in the precarious {tate in which they 
then ftood *. 

In the courle of this unfortunate tranfaction, the prince gave figns of high 
fpirit and extreme fenfibility ; a {triking inftance of which is recorded by 
Jord chancellor Hardwicke, which I fhall relate in his own words +, “ On 
the fourth of Auguft, the day of proroguing the parliament, I went to 
St. James's in my way to Weftminfter, in order to enquire after the health 
of the princefs of Wales, and the new born princefs. After I had performed 
that ceremony, I went away, and was overtaken at the further end of Pall- 
mall, by one af the prince's footmen, with a meffage that his royal highnefs 
defired to fpeak with me. 

“* Being returned, I was carried into the nurfery, whither the prince came 
immedidtely out of the princefs’s bedchamber, and turned all the women 
out of the room. Having faid many civil things, and made me fit down, 
he fhewed me a meflage which he had received the day before from the 
king, which he faid, he prefumed I, being of the cabinct, muft have feen 
before. Without ftaying for an anfwer, he made a long apology for his 
conduét, much to the effect of his firft letter to the king, wit® this addition, 
that if thegking, who was apt fometimes to be pretty quick, fhould have 
objected to her going to Lon@on, and an altercation fhould have arifen, 
what a condition would the poor princefs have been in? He then faid, he 
would read me two letters he had written, the one to the king, and the 
other to the queen ; whereupon I afked him whether they had been (ent, for 
if they had not, I was determined in my own mind not to have feen or 
heard them read. He anfwered, they were fent the day before by my lord 
Jerfey, and then read them. He afked me what I thought of them; at 
which I bowed, and faid nothing. He went on, that upon thofe letters the 
king fent word he would not fee him ; but he did not think fit to let it reft 
there on his part, and had fent another letter by lord Carnarvon that morn- 
ing, which he read, and afked me, if it was not very refpeétful ; to this 1 
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anfwered, very rcfpeétful; and indeed, it wasa much more proper letter than 
the former. 

“I then procecded to tell his royal highnefs, that I had heard nothing of 
this unhappy affair, till my going to Hampton Court on the Tuefulay before, 
to congratulate the king andgquecn on the birth of their grand-daughter. 
That I then found their majefties highly offended with what had paffed, and 
I fhruld be unyaft to bis royal highnefs, if 1 concealed from him, that, from 
the circumftances preceding and accompanying the carrying away the prin- 
cels, they underftood it to proceed from a deliberate intention to take that 
part without their privity. 1 added, that incidents of this nature gaye the 
deepeft concern and afllition to every one who wilhed well to the whole roy al 
family, and to none more than myfelf. That every ovcafion of that kind 
ought to be removed 5 for that vafon in the royal family was moft eflintial 
to the true inteiefl and prefervation of it. That the contrary gaye the mofl 
formidabic advautages to their eucinies; Whereas nothing could hurt any 
branch of it when umted. That 1 hoped his royal highne!s would fhew 
fuch a fubmiflion and dutiful behaviour to the king his father in the pre- 
funt juncture, as would tend to bring about this union, and that 1 was fure 
it would be the zealous endeavour of the king’s fervants, and in particular 
of myfelf, to do every thing that might facilitate it. 

* He anfwered, my lord, f don't doubt you in the leaft, for I beheve you 
to be a very honeft man; and as 1 was rifing up, embraced me, offering to 
kifs me: 1 inftantly knecled down, and kifled his hand, whereupon he 
raifed me up and kifled my check. The fcene had fomething in it moving ; 
and my heart was full of the melanchgly profpeét that I thouglig ay before 
me, whith made me almoft burit into tears, ¢The prince obferved this, and 
appeared moved himielf, and faid, der aé fit dowen mv lord, a litle, and recollect 
ourfelves, thet went may not go cut the. Soon after which, { took my leave, 
and went directly to the houle of lords." 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-NINTH: 
2737 


Mhiefs—Fortitude—and Death of Queen Caroline —V'irtues.—Grief of the King. 
—Afftition of Sir Robert Walpole. 


SHALL clofe the tranfadions of the year 1737, with the illnefS and Minefs of the 
death of queen Caroline, an event highly difaftrous to the country, to 44% 
the king, and to Sir Robert Walpole. This illuftrious and amiable woman, 

- had been for fome time in a declining ftate of health. The diforder under 

which fhe had laboured, and which occafioneg her death, was a rupture, 
which, from motives of delicacy, (he had communicated only to the miftrefs of 
the robes, her favourite lady Sundon : fhe was even fo imprudent as to conceal 
the caufe of her illne(S from the medical men who were called in to her relief. 
This falfe delicacy, which was incompatible with her ufual magnanimity, was 
the caute of ber death. For the medicines which were adminiftered, and 
the methods taken, were diametrically oppofite to thofe which would bave 
«been adopted, had her diforder been known. Judging from the {ymptoms, 
and from her own declarations, the phyficians treated it as a gout in her 
flomach, and adminiftered flrong cordials, which aggravated the malady. 
When the danger became fo imminent as to render the concealment im- 
poflible, it was too late. She fubmitted in vain to the mot painful ope- 
rations, and the furgeon who performed them declared, that if,he had been 
acquainted with her real fituation two days fooner, her fpeedy recovery would 
haye been the confequence *. 

Although racked with extreme agony, almofl without intermifion, during, 
twelve days and nights, fhe bore her fufferings not only with patience and 
refignation, but almoft without a groan, maintaining, to the lilt moment of 
her diffolution, ferenity, temper, dignigy, greatnef’s of foul, and an unaffeéied 
fubmiffion,to the ways of Providence. In all this melancholy feene, fhe be- 
haved with fuch invariable courtefy to every one about her, that one of the 
phyficians obferved, he had never met with a fimilar inilance in the whole 
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courfe of his practice. She repeatedly expreffed to her attendants, her 
grateful fenfe of their laborious t saa and diftinguithed each of them 
with appropriate marks of regard. : 

She recommended ber ervants, in the moft affeGling and folemn manner, 
to the king's favour and protection; extendid her concern to the lowett 
of them, and was equally warm in her folicitude for their welfare ; recounting 
to him the faithfulnefS of their re{peétive fervices. 

This firmnefS and rcfighation were not the effect of infenfibility or Moical 
indifferenec, but derived from the flrongelt exertions of reaton and reli- 
gion. On the fecond day of her illnefs, fhe was obferved to thed fome 
tears, occafioned cither by the lownefs of her fpirits, the anguifh of her fut- 
ferings, or by tendernefs for the defpair of her family ; fhe foon, however, re~ 
covered from this debility, and refumed her accuflomed fortitude. Appre- 
henfive that during a painful operation, fhe had {0 far forgotten herfelt as to 
ule peevith expreffions, fhe reproached herfelf with having fhewn an unbe- 
coming impatience. 

She frequently declared that fhe had made it the bufinefs of her life to 
difcharge her religious and focial duties; fhe hoped God would pardon 
her infirmities, and accept the fincerity of her endeavours, which were al- 
ways intended to promote the king’s honour, and the profperity of the na~- 
tion, She declared that fhe was a hearty well-wither to the liberties of the 
people; and that if fhe had erred in any part of her public conduét, it 
arofe from want of judgment, not from intention. 

A little before the died, fhe faid to the phyfician, “ How long can this 
laft ?” and on his anfwering, “Your majefty will foon be eafed of your pains ;” 
the replicd, © The fooner the better.” She then repeated a prayer of her 
own compofing, in which there was fuch a flow of natural eloquence, as de- 
monftrated the vigour of a great and good mind. When her {peech began 
to faulter, and the feemed expiring, fhe defired to be raifed up in her bed, 
and fearing that nature would not hold out long enough without artificial 
fupports, fhe called to have water fprinkled on her, anda little after defired it 
might be repeated. She then, with the greateft compofure and prefence of 
mind, requefted her weeping relations to “ kneel down and pray for her.” 
Whilft they were reading fome prafifts, the exclaimed, “ pray aloud, that I 
may hear;” and after the Lord’s prayer was concluded, in which’fhe joined 
as well as fhe could, fhe faid, “ So,” and waving her hand, lay down and 
expired *, 

* The principal circumitances of ie desth, are extradted from Dr. Alured Clarke's Effay to» 
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Having already difeuffed the character of the qucen, I fall only add Chapter 49. 
a few traits to the preceding fhetch *,- She was blefled with a natural ferenity 1737 
and calmnels of mind, and often expreflud her thankfulnefS to God, that —~——~ 
he had given her a temper which was not eafily ruflled, and which enabled ‘Virtues. 
her to fupport every dilliculty, It was truly faid of her, that the fame foft- 
nefs of behaviour and command of herielf, that appeared in the drawing 
ron, went along with her into-her private apartments, gladdened every body 
that was about her perfon, accompanied her as well in the gvy and cheerful 
fvafons of life, as under the moft trying circumftances, and did not fail her 
cven in the hour of death ivelf. 

One part of her conduct, which refleéts the higheft honour on her memory, 
pwas her maternal attention to her children, and particularly to her daughters, 

She fuperintended their education, direéted their behaviour, formed their 
manners, and tempered her reproofs with a mixture of proper feverity and 
kindnefs, which rendered her equally beloved and refpeéted. 

The cnemies of queen Caroline, have reprefented her as being of an unfor- Afperfions 
giving temper, and even reproached her with a want of maternal affection, “mined. 
It was fuggefted, that the fomented the mifunderftanding between the king 
and the prince of Wales, but on the contrary, fhe exerted her utmoft influence 
to abate the petulance of the fon, and the irritability of the father. Once in 
particular, when an action of the prince had been reprefented to the king 
with malicious aggravation, the queen defeitded her fon, and good naturedly 
obferved, “ Ce n’eft qu’ une indifcretion de page :”” "Tis nothing but a youth- 
ful frolic+. The tongue of flander has even reproached her with maintain- 
ing her implacability to the hour of death, and refufing her pardon to the 
prince, who had humbly requefted to receive her bleffing. To this imputa- 
tion, Chefterfield alludes in a copy of verfes, circulated at the time : 


“ And unforgiving, unforgiven dies.” 


Pope alfo has configned to pofterity this afperfion, in terms of malignant 
irony : : 
“ Or teach the melancholy mufe to mourn, 
Hang the fad verfe on Canoxina’s urn, 
And hail her paffage to the realms of reft, 
wAll parts perform’d, and aux her children blef t.’” 


; Tam 
* Chapter 31. whyal to him, has affefted in a note to repair 
$ From lord Orford, tk infult offered to her » by obferv= 
¢ See Epilogue to the Satires, Dialogue, r» ing, that her laft moments maniitted the ut- 
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I am happy to have it in my power to remove this fligma from the memory 
of this great princefs. She fent her bleffing and a meflage of forgivenefs to her 
fon, and told Sir Robert Walpole, that fhe would have feen him with pleafure, 
but prudence forbad the interview, as it mght embarraf3 and irritate the 
king *. 

* Tler charities were limited only by her revenue; though fhe avoided 
all appearance of oftentation fo much, that many peifons who fubfifted by 
her bounty, were wholly ignorant of their benefacticf ; and fhe was fo liberal 
that her public and private lifts, with the occafional fums expended on the 
fame account, amounted to near a ff/t/ part of her whole income +-.”” 

Her difpofition was fo humane and benevolent, that the unfortunate in all 
fituations and religions were fecure of her prote¢lion, She paid a particular 
attention to thole Roman Catholics, whofe zeal in favour of the Pretender 
had expofid them to the rigour of the laws — Several Popifh and Jacobite 
lades, and particularly the duchefs of Norfolk, wer¢ admitted to private 
confciences. Their reprefentations procured liberal fupphes of money to 
many of the moft indigent. In fome inftances, fhe even carried het protec- 
tion to an impolitic extreme, and in a manner which diftreffed Sir Robeit 
Walpole. Archibald earl of May, who principally managed the affairs of 
Scotland, having been reproached for permitting fo large a number of Jaco- 
bite meeting-houfes in Edinburgh, and in other parts of the kingdom, in open 
defiance of the laws, as they had not complied with the conditions required 
in the aét of toleration; he acknowledged the fa&, and exculpated hamfelf, 
by declaring that he had laid a {cheme for fuppreffing them before the mini- 
fer, who difcouraged his attempt, by obferving, that their friends had a ready 
accefs to the queen by the back ftairs, and that all his attempts would be 
defeated }. 


jultly obferved by Dr, Warton, on this paffage,« perfonage to her fon on her death bed ."" and 
that, “ no {abtle commentary can torture thefe adds, that “ about the jame time, Pope wrote a 
words to mean any thing but the moft poig- couplet on the fame fubycét 2” 

nant farcafm on behaviour of this great 


“ Here lies, wrapt up in forty thoufand towels, 
‘The only proof that Caroline had bowels.” 


‘The evidence that Pope was the author of this with a variation of “* fever and twenty," ine 

infamous quibble, which 1s generally attnbuted —_ftead of “ forty thuufand towels," 

to Chetterheld, 1s not given by Dr Warton, —* ‘From lord Orford. 

Lord Mansfield bad it from Pope himfelf,gold + Charaéter of Queen Caroline, p. 12. 

it to ‘lord Orford, from whom Laeceived it, Fea Erongk, imparted by Archibald duke of 
le. 


A con- 
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A confpicuous part in the charaéter of queen Carolinc, was her great pa- 
tronage of learned men. The protection the afforded to the firft luminaries 
of the church has been flightly mentioned. She diftinguithed Clarke, 
Hoadly, Butler, Sherlock, Secker, and Pearce, with peculiar marks of regard. 
The gracious manner in which the liftened to recommendations of literary 
eminence, is well difplayed in an anccdote relating to the celebrated author 
of “ The Analogy between Natural and Revealed Religion,” Secker *, 
while he was king's chaplain, mentioned, in converfation with the queen, But- 
ler, who was then rector of Stanhope. The quecn faid, the thought he was 
dead, and making enquiries of archbifhop Blackburne, if he was not dead, 
his anfwer was, “* no madam, but he is buricd.”” Soon afterwards, without 
folicitation, fhe appointed him clerk of her clofet, and he ufed to attend 
her every day, from feyen to nine, in the afternoon, She alfo caufed his 
name to be inferted on the lift for a vacant bifhopric. 

Obfcurity, difgrace, and banifhment, were no obftacles to her bounty and 
protection. She conferred benefaétions on Stephen Duck, who from a com- 
mon labourer, had raifed himfelf into notice as a poet. She obtained the 
pardon of Savage, who was condemned to death for .haying committed a 
murder in a drunken fray, in fpite of the oppofition of his unnatural mother, 
and fupported him with an annual penfion-+. She fhewed her efleem for 

the 


© Life of Secker. ; 

+ * When Savage was vase in his 
application for the place of poet laureat, which 
was given to Colley Cibber, he applied, in the 
bitterne(s of diftrefs, boldly to the queen, that 
having once given him life, the would enable 
him to fupport it; and therefore publithed x 
fhort poem on her birthday, to which he an- 
nexed the odd title of volunteer laureat. Not 
having a friend at court who would get him 
introduced, or prefent him, he pubpifhed 
the poem, which was not ill calculated to 
firike the queen, The queen fent for the 
verfes, and in a few days after the publica~ 
tion, Savage received a bank bill of a 
pounds, and a cious meffige by lord Nort 


and Grey; That her majefty was highly 


pleafed with the verfes ; that the took parti- 
cularly kind his lines relating to the king ; 
that he had permiffion to write annually on 
the fame fubje@&; and that he fhould yearly 
receive the like prefent, till fomething better 
Kbit was her mays intention) could be. 
lone for him, After this, he was permitted to 
refent one of his annual poems to the queen, 
iad the honour of kiffing ber hand, and met 
with the moft gracious reception.” Julinfon's 
Lille of Savage. 

From thefe now forgotten poems, may T he! 
permitted to quote one paflage which alludes 
to the beneficial confequences of the pacific 
dyftem, pkinned by Sir Robert Walpole, and 
Lipported by queen Caroline, 





“« Here ceafe my plaint—See yon enlivening fcenes! 


Child of the {pring ! Behold the beft of queens! 
Softneis and beauty rofe this heavenly morn, 
Dawn’d wifdom, and benevolence was born. 
Jey o’er a people, in her influence rofe ; 
Like that which {pring o'er rural nature throws, 
9 War 
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Period VI. the memory of Milton, by conferring a prefent on his grand-daughter. She 

373401737 obtained the recal of lord Lanfdowne, and of Carte, the nonjuring hifto- 
rian, who had both becn obliged to ab{cond for {ufpected principles *. 

Grief of the Words cannot fufficiently exprefs the fenfibility and affection of George 

King. «the Second during her illnefs, and his regret for her lofs. He watched by 
her bed-fide with unabated affection, and could {carcely be prevailed on to 
take any reft, till the expired. 
/ As foon as the firft emotions of grief had fubfided, he loved to talk of 
his departed queen, recounted her virtues, and confidered how fhe would 
have aéted on occafions of difficulty. He continued the falaries of all the 
officers and nominal fervants who were not taken into his own houfhold, and 
commanded a lift of her numerous benefactions to be laid before him ; faying 
that it was his intention, that nobody, as far as poffible, fhould be a fufferer 
befides himfelf +. 

The queen On her death hed, the queen teftified her approbation”bf Sir Robert Wal- 

wou pole’s meafures, and the high ‘opinion fhe entertained of his capacity and rec- 
titude. Turning to the minifter, who with the king was ftanding by her 
bed-fide, fhe faid to him, I hope you will never defert the king, but con- 
tinue to ferve him with your ufual fidelity ; and pointing to the king, the 
added, “I recommend his majefty to you.” The king faid nothing, and 
the minifter was alarmed, left this mode of making him of more confequence 


‘War to the peaceful pipe refigns his roar, 

And breaks his billows on fome diftant fhore. 
Domettic difcord finks beneath her {mule, 

‘And arts, and trade, and plenty glad the ifle. 
Lo! Induftry furveys, with feafted eves, 

His duc téward, a plenteous harveft rife t 

Nor (tanght by Commerce) joys in that alone, 
But fees the harveft of a world his own, 

Hence thy juft praife, thou mild, majeftic Thames ' 
Rich river, richer than Paétolus’ ftreams ! 

‘Than thofe renown’d of yore, by poets roll'd 
O’er intermingled pearls, and fands of gold, 

How glorious thou, when from old Ocean's urn, 
Loaded with India’s wealth, thy waves return | 
Alive thy banks! along each bordering line, 
High cultur'd blooms, inviting tillas thine : 
And while around ten thoufand beauties glow, 
‘Thefe ftill o’er thofe sedoubling luftre throw.”” 


* Biographia Britannica. + CharaGter of Queen Caroline, p. 4t. 
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than the king, might awaken jealoufy, and be the caufe of his difgrac *, Chapter 49° 
But thefe apprehenfions were unfounded. 1737 

The king was fo affeéted with the queen's death, that for a long time 
after that melancholy event, he could not fee Sir Robert Walpole without 
burfting into tears. About a fortnight afterwards, the king fhewed him an 
intercepted letter, in which it was obferved, that as the queen was dead, 
the minifter would lofe his fole protector. “ It is falle,” faid he, good na- 
turedly, “ you remember that on her death bed the qucen recommended me 
to you.” 

Horace Walpole has recorded a ftriking inftance of the king’s violent grief Affeéting 

for the death of his queen, and affection to her memory, which I will relate in anecdote. 
his own words. “ Mr. Walpole can never be able to forget a melancholy 
epoch, when, about ten days after his arrival from Holland, upon the queen’s 
death, his mayefty found him with the princeffes, in theireapartment, and 
they royal highneffes imnicdiately retiring, the king, with a flood of tears 
gufhing from his eyes, which drew an equal torrent from thofe of his faithful 
fubject then prefent, wich agonics and fobs, gave a confidential detail’ to Mr. 
Walpole, of the inimitable virtugs of his royal confort, that was now no more, 
and particularly with vefpect to the great relief and affiftance which he found 
in her noble and calm dijofiion and featiments, in governing fuch an hu- 
mourfome and incunftant people ; that her pretence of mind often fupported 
him in trying times, and the fweetnefs of her temper and prudence would 
moderate and alfuage his own vivacity and refentment ; that incidents of 
ftate of a rough, difficult, and difagrecable nature, would by her previous 
conicrences and concert with that able minifter, Sir Robert Walpele, be made 
{mooth, eafy,and palatable to him, but that he muft now lead a helplefs, dif= 
confolate, and uncomfortable life, during the remainder of a troublefome 
reign, that he did not know what to_do, nor which way to turn himfelf. 
But then recovering himfelf a little, he faid, “ as fhe never forgot her love 
and concern for me to the laft moment of her days, the earneftly recom- 
mended it to me on her death bed (and his majefty emphatically added, that 
it was a juft and wife recommendation) to follow the advice of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and never to part with fo faithful and able a minifter, this (faid the 
king) is now my only refource, upon this I mutt entirely depend +.” 

Some time after the queen’s death, before his hoyr of rifing, George faid 
to baron Brinkman, one of his Germans, “ I hear you have a picture of my 
wife, which fhe gave you, and which is a better likenefs than any in my 
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poffeffion; bring it to me.” Whien it was brought, the king feemed greatly 
affected, and after a fhort paufe, he faid, “ It is very like, put it upon the 
chair at the foot of my bed, and leave it till I ring the bell.” At the end 
of two hours he rang the bell, and when the baron entered, the king faid, 
“ Take this picture away, I never yet faw the woman worthy to buckle her 
fhoe *.” 

Walpole was no lefs deeply affected than the king. He was fenfible of 
the fevere lof’ which he had experienced of the perfon who fupported him 
in the clofet, and he appreciated the difficulty of guiding the king, when the 
interpofition of his patronefs was no more, and anticipated the difficulties he 
was about to encounter from the jealoufies of a dilcordant cabinet. Im- 
prefled with theft fentiments, he clofed a letter to Horace Walpole, in which 
he {peaks of tlie queen's death, “ I muft have done, our grief and diftrac- 
tion wants no relation, J am oppreffed with forrow and dread +.” 

Sir Robert always cutestained a high refpeél for the memory of his goyal 
patronefs qucen Caroline; and it was principally through a deference to her 
recommendation, that fome time after her death he obtained the deanery 
of Winchefter for Dr. Pearce, and placed Butler upon the bench of bifhops, 

T fhall clofe this chapter with an elegy on the death of queen Caroline, 
compofed by Dodington }. 


When Heav’n's decrees a prince’s fate ordain ; 
A kneeling people fupplicate in vain. 
Too well our tears this mournful truth expre{s, 
And in a queen’s a parent's lofs confefs. 
A lofs the general grief can beft rehearfe, 
A theme fuperior to the pow’r of verfe ; 
Though juft our grief, be ev'ry murmur ftill, 
Nor dare pronounce his difpenfations ill ; 
In whofe wife counfels and difpofing hand, 
The fates of monarchies and monarchs ftand: 
Who only knows the ftate of either fit, 
And bids the erring fenfe of man fubmit. 

Ye grateful Britons, to her memory juft, 
With pious tears imbalm her facred duit ; 


* Communicated Theodore Henry + Correfpondence. 
Broadhead, efguire, gra of Baron Brink-~ 3 Melcombe Papers. 
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Confefs her grac'd with all that’s good and great, Chapter 49% 
A public bleffing to a favour’d ftate. a737 
Patron of freedom, and her country’s laws, —— 


Sure friend to virtue’s and religion’s caufe ; 
Religion’s caufe, whofe charms fuperior fhone 
To ev'ry gay temptation of a crown. 

Whofe awful diétates all her foul poffefs‘d, 
Her one great aim to make a people bleft. 

Ye drooping mufes mourn her hafty doom, 
And fpread your deathlefs honours round her tomb, 
Her namic to long fucceeding ages raife, 

Who both infpir'd and patroniz’d your lays. 
Each gen’rous art fit penfive o’er her urn, 
And ev’ry grace and ev’ry virtue mourn. 

Attending angels bear your facred prize, 
Amudit the radiant glones of the tkies : 
Where godlike princes, who below purfu’d, 
That nobleft end of rule the public good, 
Now fit fecure, their gen’rous labour paft, 
‘With all the juft rewards ot virtue grac’d : 

Jn that bright train diftinguifh’d Iet her move, 
Who built her empire on a people’s love. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTIETH? 


1737—1738. 


Hiftorical Deduftion of the commercial Treaties between Spain and England, 
relating to America—Spanilh Depredations.—Meeting of Parliament—De- 
bate on the Reduétion of the Army.—Refolution, prohibiting the Publication 
of Debates. 


ITHERTO the minifter had maintained the grand fyftcem of policy, 
which he had laid down as neceffary for the fupport of the proteftant 
fucceffion, and for the maintenance of internal tranquillity, which he juftly 
viewed as paramount to all other confiderations ; anc it may be confidently 
afferted, without the imputation of partiality, that to his firmnefs and addrefs, 
Great Britain was /o/ely indebted for a longer period of peace, than had been 
ever experienced fince the revolution. The advantages which refulted from 
this fyftem were incalculable. But the nation was fated with fo great a 
bleffing, and the time was now arrived, when the violence of party, the 
clamours of merchants, the dreams of heroic grandeur, and the horror of 
national 
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national degradation, overcame the repuguance of the minifter, and plunged 
England into war. 

In confequence of having firft difcovered the new world, and by virtue of 
an inveftiture from Pope Alexander the Sixth to Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Spain affumed an exclufive right to all the continent of America. The other 
nations of Europe, however, did not acquiefce in this chimerical claim, and 
Portugal, in particular, made a fettlement in the Brafils, which the Spaniards 
could not prevent. But when Philip the Second acquired pofleffion of Por- 
tugal, Brafil fell under his dominion. Having thus obtained poffeffion of the 
only colony in America which had at that time becn occupied by another 
power, he maintained with greater weight his exclufive right ; and fo formi- 
dable was his naval force, that all attempts made by the Englifh, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, to fettle and trade in South America, were rendered ineffectual. 
When the naval power of Spain declined, by the defeat of the Armada, and 
when the vaft fabric of her empire began to moulder away under the feeble 
fucceffors of Philip the Second, the Dutch, French, and Englifh formed 
fettlements on the continent and iflands of America. But long after the 
Englith had made permanent eftablifhments in America, Spain did not re- 
nounce her original title, and even in times of peace, hoftilitics feldom 
ceafed in the Wet Indies *, 

At length in 1667, a treaty was concluded between England and Spain, 
which, though loofely worded, was a tacit acknowledgment of the Britifh 
pofleffions in America. 

This treaty, the cighth article alone excepted, related folely to Europe, 
but was afterwards wrefted by the partifans of the Spanifh war, as relating no 
lefs to America, It allowed freedom of navigation and commerce, in all 
places where commerce was before carried on, and is principally remarkable 
for permitting the liberty of fearching merchant thips, failing ncar the ports 
and in the eas belonging to the refpective countries, and of confifcating con- 
traband goods, which expreffion alluded to arms or ammunition, and was 
principally intended to prevent the Englifh thips from fupplying the flates of 
Barbary with military ftores. But as the treaty was confirmed and referred to 


» For this inquiry T have principally con- 
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fioned the violent difputes on both fides, that finally terminated in the Spanifh 
war. This compa was introductory to a more explicit treaty in 1670, which 
feems to have been the firft by which Spain formally acknowledged the right 
of any other nations to part of the new world. 

The treaty of 1670 folcly relates to America; and befides confirming to 
the Englifh, the right of fovereign dominion of all lands in the Weft Indies, 
then poffeffed by them, regulates, in the moft fpecific terms, the mode of 
intercourfe between the two nations in that quarter. The gth article forbids 
the refpective fubjeéts of each nation from failing or trading with the colo- 
nies or dominions of the other in the Weft Indies, yet permits fuch naviga- 
tion and commerce to be exerciled according to a licence, granted by either 
fovereign. 

The letter and fpirit of this treaty were at dire€t variance with each 
other; the letter prohibited and the fpirit encouraged a mutual trade be- 
tween the two nations. For although the exprefs terms prohibited all 
commerce with the Spanifh ports in the Welt Indies, yet a great facility 
was given to the nmtual intercourfe between the two nations, by the for- 
mal permiffion, that Englifh fhips fhould be allowed to put into Spanifh 
harbours, if forced by {torms or other inconveniences, and continue there 
until they had refrefhed themfelves, and refitted, without giving notice to the 
governor, unlelS they were three or four together. Notwithftanding alfo the 
right and pre-eminence which the Spaniards claimed to the American {eas, 
care was to be taken, that the liberty of navigation fhould not be difturbed, 
Thefe ftipulations inconteftably prove that the Spaniards were inclined to fa- 
vour the Englith, by conniving at, though they did not permit the trade, and 


fuch were the effects of this memorable, treaty. 


In virtue of thofe treaties, the Spaniards claimed a right, which they con- 
tinually exercifed, of fearching the Britith merchant thips which paffed near 
their American ports. 

From the conclufion of 1670, to the death of Charles the Second of ‘Spain, 
a ftri& friendfhip and union fubfifted between the two crowns, both in Eu- 

and America,and a flourifhing, although illicit trade, was, by the con- 
arancs and indulgence of Spain, carried on between the Englifh and Spanith 
plantations. The reafon for this favourable treatment is evident ; the great 
oppofition and rivalfhip which then fubfifted between France and Spain, and 
the defire of France to become miftrefs of the Low Countries, inclined Spain 
to 
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to confider the Englith as her moft ufeful friends, and the moft capable of 
protecting or incommoding, by their mantime force, iier forcign dominions. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that the Spaniards not only frictly obferved 
their treaties, but even extended their indulgence, with refpect to trade, 
farther than could be claimed by fpecific ftipulations. 

Tt was cafy to forefee that the acceffion of a prince of the houfe of Bourbon 
to the throne, would affect the Britifh trade to Spanith Amcrica. The confe- 
quences of this event would have been immediatcly vifible, had not the war of 
the fucceffion, in which Spain became the theatre of bloody hoftilities, ri- 
vetted the attention of Philip the Fifth to his European dominions. But 
he was no fooner firmly eftablifhed on the throne, than he tuned his views 
to the American trade. The treaty of commerce which was concluded at 
the peace of Utrecht, between Great Britain and Spain, introduced a 
material alteration in the intercourfe between the two nations, The 
gth article of the treaty of 1670, which granted permiffion of trade to the 
ports and places in the Weft Indies, with the licence of the fovereign, was 
annulled; a contract, commonly called the affiento treaty, for fupplying 
the Spanith colonies with a certain number of negroes, was granted to the 
South Sea company, for thirty years, with the privilege of annually fending 
a fingle fhip of a certain burthen to Spanifh America, laden with European 
merchandife. Excepting thefe alterations, the treaties of 1667 and 1670 
were confirmed, and although thofe treatics were broken during the two 
fhort wars which took place between Spain and England in 1718 and 1727, 
yet as they were renewed by the quadruple alliance, and the treaty of Seville, 
the trade to America was nominally placed, in all other refpeéts, upon the 
fame footing as it ftood under Charles the Second of Spain. 

It foon, however, appeared new principles were adopted in the Spanifh 
counfels, exactly the reverfe of their former proceedings. The letter of 
the American treaty was now followed, and the fpirit by which it was 
digtated abandoned, Although England {till enjoyed the liberty of put- 
ting into the Spanith harbours, for the purpofe of refitting and provifioning, 
yet they were far from enjoying the fame advantages of carrying on a friendly 
and commercial intercourfe. They were now watched with a. {crupulous 
jealouly, ftriftly vifited by guarda coftas, and every effectual means adopted 
to prewent any commerce with the colonies, excepting what was Allowed 
to the annual fhip, The caufe of this alteration was evident. Spain was 
governed by a fovereign conneéted with France by blood and policy; de- 
prived of the Netherlands, fhe no longer confidered England as her natural 
ally, and was not interefted to obtain her friendfhip by comercial facri- 
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fices. The influence of thefe confiderations was occafionally fufpended, 
during the temporary mifunderftandings between Spain and France. At 
thofe periods, a more friendly intercourfe was connived at, and this variation 
in the policy of Spain gave rife to a variety of mifconftrudtions, 

From the long continuance of this trade, the Britifl merchants began to 
confider it,as a prefcriptive right, and not matter of indulgence, and were 
unwilling to renounce fo profitable a branch of commerce, which fo many of 
them purfued in an open and daring manner. They continually put into 
the Spanith harbours, under pretence of refitting and refrefhing; and in many 
places almofl publicly difpofed of European merchandife, in exchange for 
gold and filver. Other veffels failing near their ports and harbours, were 
repaired to by fmugglers, or fent their long boats towards the fhore, and 
dealt with the natives. 

The Spaniards complained that the afficnto * annual thip, was followed 
by feveral other vefléls which moored at a diftance, and as it difpofed of its 
cargo, continually fupplied it with frefh goods. That by thole means, and 
by the clandeftine trade which the Englifh carried on, they almoft folely 
fupplied the colonies. The fair of Panama, once the richeft of the world, 
where the Spanifh merchants were accuflomed to exchange gold and filver 
for European merchandife, had confiderably fallen, and they monopolifed the 
commerce of America. 

Tt was no wonder, therefore, that the guarda coftas, and other armed vef- 
fels, made vigorous exertions to prevent this illicit traffic, and that fome 
illegal captures were made, fome occafional aéts of violence and cruelty 
committed, which the diftance from Europe, the infolence of the Englifh 
failors, the delays of the Spanifh tribunals, and the intereft which the gover- 
nors had in declaring the vefiels confifcated, becaufe they had a fhare in the 
cargo, rendered frequent sedrefs of grievances extremely difficult, if not im- 
practicable. The merchants who fuffered made violent clamours, overrated 
their loffes, and exaggerated the accounts of infult and barbarity committed 
by the Spaniards. : 

Volumes and volumes have been written by the Englifh and Spaniards on 
the fubjeét of thefe depredations : but as each fide endeavoured to pervert 
facts, and gave dificrent conftructions to the moft fimple expreffions, the 
difpute could never be finally fettled. The ftate of thefe differences, and 
the difficulty of adjufting them, are well explained in a few words by Keene, 
in a letter to the duke of Newcatftle 


* Dedormeaux Hiftoire d’Bfpagne, toi. 5, p. 448, 
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** Upon the whole, the ftate of our difpute feems to be, that the com- Chapter so. 
manders of our veffels always think, that they are unjuftly taken, if they are 4737101738. 
not taken in aéfual illicit commerce, even though proofs of their having loadid 5 
in that manner be found on board of them ; and the Spaniards on the other 
hand prefume, that they have a right of ftizing, not only the fhips that are 
continually trading in their ports, but likewife of examining and vifiting 
them on the high feas, in order to {earch for proofs of fraud, which they may 
have committed ; and till a medium be found out between thefe two no- 
tions, the government will always be embarrafled with complaints, and we 
fhall be continually negotiating in this country for redrefs, without ever be- 
ing able to procure it *.” 

At tke fame time that the queftion of Spanifh depredations was agitated, Cuntefted. 
other differences fubfifted between England and Spain. The right of cutting <laims. 
logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and colleéting falt in the ifland of Tor- 
tuga, was called in queftion ; and fome difputes arofe in regard to the limits 
of Carolina and Georgia, Geraldino, the Spanith agent in London, had de- 
livered a ftrong memorial, claiming part of thofe colonies which Jay conti- 
guous to Florida; and the demand was made in fuch violent terms, that the 
minifters were apprehenfive of an attack on the province of Georgia, and ac~ 
cordingly a battalion of troops wis ordered to embark from Gibraltar for, 
America +. 

Though Elizabeth Farnefe had procured the throne of Naples and Sicily Jocreafing 
for Don Carlos, the was diffatisfied with the peace. She ftill alpired to them fnier- 
pofieffion of Parma and Tufcany, which fhe confidered as hereditary poffef- "*¢ing 
fions; and when on the death of John Gafton, the laft fovereign of the houfe 
of Medicis, Tufcany devolved on the duke of Loraine, the beheld his fuc- 
ceffion with an unfavourable eye : fhe even made overtures to England, and 
infinuated, that if affiftance was effectually granted, Spain fhould relin- 
quifh all claims on Gibraltar and Minorca, and accommodate all com- 
mercial differences, to the full fatisfaction of England. But this overture, 
which tended to plunge Europe into a new war, being rejected, the queen of 
Spain was ftill more irritated, and continued to maintain powerful arma- 
ments by fea and land, In conformity to orders, fent from the court of Depreda- 
Madrid, the guarda coftas became more vigilant and fevere than ever; and “o"% 
repeated inftances of their violence were tranfmitted to England, 


* Benjamin Keene's difpatch to the duke of + The duke of Newcaftle to Benjamin 
Newcaftle, Madrid, December 13th, 1737 Keene, September 13th, 1737. Walpole Pa- 
Walpole Papers. pers. 
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A petition was accordingly prefented to the king, by a large body of mer- 
chants trading to the Weft Indies, complaining of thele depredations, and ftat- 
ing {pecific cafes of illegal captures and confifcations. The king referred 
this petition to the cabinet council, before whom the merchants were heard, 
Jn confequence of their evidence, the duke of Newcaftle drew up a {pirited 
memotial, fhewing the nature of the trade, and giving fuch an_explana- 
tion of the treaties of 1667 and 1670, on the duc underftanding of which 
the affair ultimately refted, as appeared to juftify the complaints of the Britifly 
traders, and to criminate the conduct of the Spaniards. This memorial, and 
the merchants’ petition, were fent to Mr. Keene, with orders to prefent it to 
the king of Spain. The memorial, after repeating the various applications 
which had been ineffectually made for reflitution of fhips and effects un- 
juftly tcized, and demanding, {atisfaétion for the depredations and cruelties 
committed by the guaida coftas, required the king of Spain to give effec- 
tual orders for punithing the perfons guilty: of thefe atrocities, and for grant- 
ing immediate reparation to his fubyeéts, and concluded by obferving, that if, 
contrary to expectation, thefe inftances fhould not have the defired effect, the 
king would be obliged to procure for his fubjects that fatisfa€tion which they 
had a right to demand, by virtue of fubfifling treaties, and the law of nations. 
Mr. Keene prefemed this memorial on the roth of December; to which Philip 
replied, that he would do all in his power to preferve the friendfhip with the 
king of England, Notwithftanding the prefling importunities of Mr. Keene, 
who declared that nothing but immediate reftitution and exemplary punifh- 


-ment could give fatisfaction, the anfwer was not returned before the meeting 


of parliament. It alfo appeared, that the Spanifh court did not view the 
fubject in the fame light as had been reprefented by the Englith cabinet, and 
Controverted many pofitions advanced in the memorial. 

Such was the {tate of the difputes between England and Spain, when par- 
liament was affembled. The fpeech*ftom the throne was unufually fhort. 
After recommending the difpatch of public bufinefs with prudence and expe- 
dition ; and ordering the eftinates for the current expenditure to be laid be- 
fore the houfe, the king trufted that the zeal, affe€tion, and due regard which 
the commons had fhewn in fupporting his government and the public fafety, 
would induce them to make the neceffary provifions for the honour, peace, 
and fecurity of his crown and kingdom. He then concluded, by exhort- 
ing the houfe to lay afide all heats and animofities which might unne- 
ceffarily obftrué the feffions. The addrefs, after condoling with the king, 
on his and the nation's irreparable lofs, by the death of the queen, affured 
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him that they would avoid all heats and animofities, and effectually raite the 
neceflary fupplics; and in gratitude for the regard which his majeily had al- 
ways fhewn for the liberties and privileges of his fubjects, would teflily this 
affection and zeal for the fupport of his government, and the prefervation of 
the conftitution*. Although little objection could be made, cither to 
the f{pecch or to the addrefs, it did not, however, pals without lome petulant 
remarks from Shippen and Sir William Wyndham, 

The determined aim of oppofition was to incivafe the milunderilanding 
with Spain to fuch a degree, as to render the adjuflment of the dit; utes 
impradicable, and by inflaming the nation with exaygerated accounts 
of Spanifh crueltics and infults, to compel the minifler to enter into a 
war, which they confidered as the probable means of obtaining Lis re- 
moval, 

The principal views of oppofition being direéted to involve the nation in 
war, they gave a ftriking inftance of their inconfiftency and petulance, by 
refifting, with unufual warmth, the motion for maintaining 17,400 men, and 
propofing that the army fhhould be reduced to 12,000. — Befides the com- 
mon topics of declamation, ufually urged againft a ftanding army, as ob- 
noxious to the conftitution, contrary to the principles on which the revo- 
lution was founded, and intended to fupport the fyfem of corruption 
and arbitrary power ; the debate took a new and unexpected turn. Ship- 
pen, with a view to caft an odium on the authors of the revolution, and to 
prove that the liberties of the people had been better fecured before, than 
fince that period, uffeéted to date the rife of a ftanding army in Britain, from 
the ninth year of William; accufed the Whigs who fhould vote for this 
queftion, of having deferted the principles of their anceflors; and made a 
warm panegyric on the Tories, for having been uniformly fleady in their ad- 
herence to the true principles of the Britifh conftitution. 

In reply to thefe obfervations, the*minifter undertook to defend the con- 
fiftency of the Whigs who voted for the qucftion. He made a judicious 
diftinétion between an army compofed entirely of Britith fubjects, com- 
manded by gentlemen of the beft families, depending for its very being 
on. the annual confent of parliament, and between one of forcign mercenary 
troops, compofed of the loweft populace, and commanded by men of no 
families or fortunes. After declaring that fuch an army, fo far from cn- 
dangering the conftitution, tended rather to preferve it againft fagtion and 
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Period Vit, clifaffeétion, and contributed to prote& the people againft dameftic rapine 

1737t01742. and foreign invafion; he ftated the reafons for keeping up a body of troops, 
and particularly dwelt on that avhich arofe from the number of perfons 
difaffe€ted to the government.” /He artfully endeavoured to confound the 
Toutes with the Jacobites, and fo confider all thofe who oppofed govern- 
micnt, as inclined to the Pretender, and particularly alluded to Shippen. 

“ Suppofe Sir," he faid, “ we have at prefent nothing to fear from any 
foreign enemy, yet 1t cannot be fard we are in abfolute fecurity, or that we 
liave nothing to fear, ‘There is one thing J am afraid of, and it is, indeed, 
the only thing, I think, we have at prelent to fear. The fear I mean, is 
that of the Pretender4-Every one knows there 1s {till a pretender to his ma- 

's crown and dignity ; there is ft] a perfon who pietends to be lawful 
and rightful fovereign of thefe kingdoms; and what makes the misfortune 
shore confiderable, there are fill a great number uf perlons in thefe kingdoms fo 
much deluded by his abettors, a5 to think the fame way. Thefe are the 
only perfons who can properly be called difaffeéted, and they are ftill fo nu- 
merous, that though this government had not a foreign enemy under the 
fun, the danger we are 1n from the Pictender, and the dilaffected part of our 
own fubjects, is a danger which every true Biiton ought to fear, a danger 
which every man who has a due regaid for our prefent happy eftablifhment, 
will certainly endeavour to provide againft, as much as he can. 

“ Lam forry to fee, Sir, that this is a fort of fear, which a great many 
amongi{t us endeavour to turn into ridicule; and for that purpofe they tell 
us, that though there are many of our fubyects difcontented and uneafy, 
there arc but very few difaffected: I muft beg leave to be of a different 
opinion, for, I believe, moft of the difcontents and uneafineffes that ap- 
pear among the people, proceed originally from difaffeGtion. No man of 
common prudence will profefs himf{elf openly a Jacobite; by fo doing, he 
not only may injure his private fortune, but he muft render him(elf lefs able 
to do any effectual fervice to the caufe he has embraced, therefore there are 
but very few fuch men in the kingdom. Your right Jacobite, Sir, difguifes 
his true fentiments; he roars out for revolution principles; he pretends to 
be a great friend to liberty, and a great admirer of our ancient conftitution ; 
and under this pretence, there are numbers who every day endeavour to fow 
\difcontents among the people, by perfuading them that the conftitution is in 
Ianger, and that they are unneceffarily loaded with many and heavy taxes, 
‘Thefe men know that difcontent and difaffection, are like wit and madnefs, 
they arogfeparated by thin partitions ; and therefore they hope, if they can once 
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render the people thoroughly di{contented, it will be cafy for them to render Chapter so, 
them difaffected. Thefe are the men we have moft resfon to be afraid of. 1737t01738 
They are, I am afraid, more numerous than moft gentlemen imagine, and I 7 
with I could not fay they have been lately joined, and very much affifted by 
fome gentlemen, who, I am convinced, have always been, and {till are, very 
fincere and true friends to our prefent happy eftablifhment. 

“* By the acceffion of thefe new allics, as I may juftly call them, the real 
but concealed Jacobites have fuccecded even beyond their own expectation ; 
and therefore I am not at all afhamed to fay I am in fear of the Pretender. 
It isa danger I fhall never be afhamed to fay 1 am afraid of ; becaufe it is 
a danger we mutt always be more or lefs expofed tos and, I believe the lefs 
number of regular forces we keep up, the more we fhall always be expofed 
to this danger.” "+ 

Sir John Hynde Cotton replied ; “ Sir, 1 do own it gives mea good deal of Sir Jobn 
furprife, to hear gentlemen who aét upon revolution principles, talk fo utterly Hynde Cot 
3 > ee . ion 
inconfiflent with what was the language of the Whigs in former times. Sir, I 
know not what Whigs the honourable gentleman has been acquainted with, 
but I have had the honour and happinefS to be intimate with many gentle- 
men of that denomination: I have likewifc, Sir, read the writings of many 
authors who have efpoufed thefe principles; I have fat in this houfe during 
the moft material debates that have happened between them and the Tories ; 
and I can declare from my own experience, that 1 never knew one who 
aéted on true Whig principles, vote for a ftanding army in time of peace. 
What the principles of the Whigs in former days were, I can only learn 
from reading or information; but I have heard of Whigs who were 
againft all unlimited votes of credit: I have heard of Whigs who looked 
upon open corruption as the greateft curfe that could befal any nation: I 
have heard of Whigs who eftcemed the liberty of the prefs to be the moft 
valuable privilege of a free people, and triennial parliaments, the greatcft 
bulwark of their liberties; and I have heard of a Whig adminiftration 
who have refented injuries done to the trade of the nation, and have re- 
venged infults offered to the Britifh flag. Thefe, Sir, are the principles, if 
Tam rightly informed, that once charaéterifed the true Whigs. Let gentle- 
men apply thefe characters to their prefent conduct, and then, laying their 
hands upon their hearts, let them afk themfelves if they are Whigs ? *” 

In reply, the minifter again adverted to the danger from the, Pre- wWralnola'’s 
tender’s party, and he infinuated that the arts ufed by the difcontentcd reply 
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majefty’s title to the crown, always prelumes, that whoever is againft the 
adminiflration, is againft the eflablifhment Jikewile ; and nothing has more 
contributed to keep up the fpirit of that party, than their induftrioufly 
propagating that doétrine. This is the true reafon that they look upon 
the lenity of that government as the cffeét of its weaknefi, and that they 
attribute the indulgence they mect with to our feais, This is the true 
reafon why they endeavour to improve to their advantage every accident 
that happens to the nation, though, perhaps, it is very diftant from their 
purpofe, and fell out contrary to their hopes. This is the reafon why, on 
the late melancholy event * that affli€ted the nation, their hopes revived, 
their cabals were {et on foot, and every tool of their party was employed in 
their confultations, to know how to bring about their fayourite point. There 
are many in our galleries now who know what I have faid to be true, 
and if they had the privilege of {peaking here, could, if they pleafed, con- 
vince us how improper the propofed reduétion is, while fuch a fpirit fub- 
fifts in the kingdom. 

**T have known a time when gentlemen aétcd on true Whig principles; 
and at that time tlicy feemed to be of opinion, that the beft, if not the only 
way to fecure us from popery and atbitrary power, was by fecuring the pre- 
fent eftablifhment of the crown in his majefty’s perfon and family, They 
were then of opinion, that this was beft done by keeping up a regular body 
of forces; and 1 fhould be glad to know if the fame reafons do not fubfift 
now as did then, or if they who are the enemies of our prefent eftablifhment, 
have been weakened by the oppofition of thefe gentlemen to the adminiftrae 
tion +.” 

aie a reply from Pulteney, and a few unimportant {peeches, the de- 
bate appeared to be finally concludéd, and as no divifion took place, the 
triumph on the fide of the minifter feemed complete. But the altercation was 
renewed on a fubfequent day by the imprudence and petulance of fome of 
the moft violent among the Whigs, who were irtitated at the affertions ad- 
vanced by the Tories, that the maintenance of a ftanding army was incon- 
fiftent with the true principles of Whiggifm. 

The report being made by the chairman of the committee of fupply, the 
eftimate for the regiment to be fent to Georgia, was objected to; colonel Mor- 
daunt very injudicioufly deviated from the great diftinétions which the minifter 
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had Isid down between thofe who promoted the caufe of the Pretender, and Chapter so. 
thofe who fupported the proteftant fucceffion, and introduced the more nar- 1737101738. 
row diftinétion of Whig and Tory. He faid, “I have always gloried in —<—~—— 
being thought a Whig; I hope I thall never by my behaviour, cither in this 

houfe, or without doors, give the leaft occafion to the world to think other- 

wift of me; and for this very reafon, I am for keeping up an army, becaufe 

I think the keeping up an army abfolutely necefiary for fupporting the Whig intereft, 

and preferving the peace and quiet of the people. In every difpute that has 

happened of late years about our army, I have looked upon the queftion to 

be chiefly, whether Whig or Tory fhould prevail ? And as I have always thought, 

as I believe every unprejudiced Whig in the kingdom thinks, sat if the 

army fhould be difbanded, or very much reduced, the Tory intereft would prevail 5 

therefore, 1 have generally been againft fuch reduétions, and always thall be 

cautious of agreeing to any fuch propofition. Nay, I am fo firmly attached 

to the Whig intcreft, that if I fhould think four times the number of troops 

abfolutely neceffary for fupporting that intereft, 1 would be for keeping up a 

ftanding army four times as numerous as that we have now on foot.” 

Thefe injudicious affertions infufed a new fpirit into the anti-miniflerial Lord Pol- 
Whigs. Lord Polwarth, in a fenfible and animated fpeech, juftified the A = 
Whigs who oppofed government, and explained the nature of the old Whig 
principles. He endeavoured to prove that the queftion did not turn on 
diftinguifhing who were Whigs and who were Tories, but fimply according 
to their prefent behaviour and political conduét ; from thence he infinuated, 
that the minifterial party, who affected to diftinguith themfelves by the ap- 
pellation of Whigs, aéted in contradiétion to the principles of that party, 
and were in reality Tories; and that thofe whom he invidioufly ftyled 
Tories, while they were directed and aétuated by this principle, were in reality 
Whigs. After making thefe obfervations, he added, “1 am apt to fufpect 
that my honourable friend calls this*the Whig intereft, and if fo, I fhall 
readily agree with him, that what he calls the Whig intereft, being what I call 
the Tory intereft, cannot be fupported without a ftanding army. This may 
be a prevailing argument with him for being againft any reduction, but it 
is an argument that has quite a different influence with me; for I think no 
intereft, nor any party uf men, ought to be fupported, if a ftanding army 
becomes neceffary for their fupport *.” Neither the minifter nor any of his 
adherents, took any fhare in ‘thefe frivolous altercations, which only tended 
to the unneceffary prolongation of the debate. After fpeeches from Sir 
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tion for rechucing the army was negatived by 249 againft 164. 

T have thought it neceffary to enlarge on this debate, and to particula- 
rize the part taken by the miniftcr, as well becaufe it proves that the addrefs 
which Walpole had employed to render the Tories odious, by confounding 
them with the Jacobites, had not been unfuccefsful, as becaufe the fubftance 
of the fpeech has been fhamefully mifteprefented by fome modern writers, 
who have indireétly attributed to Walpole, expreffions ufed by others which 
he never employed, and have totally miftaken the {pirit and meaning of his 
arguments *. 

: The 


* The accounts of this debate given by Smollett and Belthaim, are here fubjoined, to few 
that Smollett has mifreprefented the debate, aud how carelefly Belfiam has copied his narra- 


tive, and added his own ervors. 
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© The adherents of the minifler fairly orwneil, that 
if the army thould be difbanded, or even confider- 
ably reduced, the Tory rmiere/? would prevail: that 
the prefent numiber of forces was abfolutely necef- 
fary to maintain the peace of the kingdom, which 
was filled with clamour and difcontent, as well as 
to fupport the Whig interef'; and that they would 
wie for heeping up four times the roonber, Thou i 
und expedient for that purpofe. ‘The mem- 

bers in the oppofition replied, that this was a fevere 
fatire on the miniftry , whofe conduct had given birth 
to fuch a fpirit of difcontent. They id ic Was 
in effet a tacit acknowledgment, thar what they 
called the Whig intere(t was no more than an in- 
confiderable party, which had engrofled the ad- 
miniftration by indirect methods, which aéted gon- 
trary to the fenfe of the nation, and depended for 
fupport upon a military power, by whom the peo- 
ple in general were overawed, and confequently 
enflaved. They affirmed, that the difcontent of 


which the miniftry complained, was in effect owing’ 


to that very fianding army, which perpetual 
their taxes, and hung over their heads as the inftru- 
ments of arbitrary power and Obmrettion Lord 
Polwarth explained the nature of Whig princi- 
ples, and demonftrated that the party which dif- 
‘Aygguithed itfelf by this appellation, no longer re- 
tained the maxims by which che Whigs were ori- 
' chara@erifed. Sir John Hynde Cotton, 
ho ¢ with the courage and fesao of an old 
be never knew a member of 


Beisnim. 

The miniftry forupled not to affirm, “ That 
if the army was difbanded, the Tory interef? 
woul quick'y predemmate: that the king 
dom was filled with clamour and difcon- 
tent, which a ftanding military force only 
could effectually fupprefs ; that the fup- 
port of the Whig interof demanded the 
maintenance of this force; and it was hoped 
and preiumed the houfe would triple the 
umber, if adjudged nece(tary for this pur- 
pote.” The menubers of the oppofition 
replied, in their Accuftomed ftrain of vain 
veafoning, “ that this vindication contain- 
ed in it a fentence of felf-condemnation, 
for to what caufe could the {pirit of 
clamour and difcontent be afcribed, but 
to the conduét of the miniftry? and it was 
from their own acknowledgment clear, 
that what they were pleafed to ftyle the 
Whig intereft, was, in fact, an inconfider- 
able party, whieh had engroffed the power 
of government by indireét and unconfti« 
tutional methods, which aéted contrary 
to ie eee ae the nation, eh which ns 

for fupport upon that very mili- 
ae which was the grand fource of 
the Rational difcontent, which uated 
Ahe national taxes, and which menaced 
the national liberties with deftruétion, 
The claim of the miniftry and their ad~ 
Ierents inthe houfe to the appease of 
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_ The Spanifh affairs fo much occupied the public attention, that all other 
confiderations were totally overlooked. Had not this been the cafe, a refo- 
Jution made this feffion, would have attraéted public notice, and have in- 
curred the cenfure of thofe writers who aft a high regard for the liberty 
of the prefs. I allude to the enforcement of the ftanding order of the houfe, 
prohibiting the publication of the debates whife the houfe was fitting, and 
the extenfion of that prohibition to the recefS. The fpeaker obferved, he 
faw with concern, that an account of thcir proceedings was inferted in the 
new{papers, and other periodical publications, by which means the {jceches 
were liable to great ‘milreprefentations, and he hoped the houfe would 
find fome method of preventing this abufe. Sir William Yonge, Sir 
William Wyndham, and Winnington, agreed with the fpcaker on the pro- 
priety of this meafure, Pulteney enforced the neceffity of putting a {top to 
the practice fo jufy complained of. He was of opinion, that no appeals 
fhould be made to the public concerning the proceedings of the houfe. He 
urged, that to print fpeeches, even if they fhould not be mifreprefented, was 
making the fpeakers accountable without doors, for what they faid within. 
He then declared, that however anxious to check this {candalous practice, 
he was unwilling that it fhould be done in fuch a manner as might affect 
the liberty of the prefs, or appear as if the houfe claimed a privilege to which 
it was not entitled. That although he had no doubt it was in the power of 
that houfe to punith printers for publifhing an account of their proceedings, 
even during the recefs, yet as that practice had been long connived at, he 
did not wifh to punifh any paft offences, and thought it fufficient to pafs refo- 
lutions which might deter in future. He urged, that fuch a refolution would 
not affe& any perfon who fhould print an account of their proceedings when 
the parliament fhould be diffolved, and alluded to the hiftory of the parlia- 
ment which had been publifhed in 1713, the author of which, he obferved, 
had never been called to account by cither houfe of parliament. He added, 


of that houfe, who aéted on truce Whig prin- 

ciples, vote. for a ftancing army in time of peace, 
&c." | Hiftory of England, vol. 3. p. 5- 

Smolett imputes to vents of the minjfiers 

which were aufed by one individual 
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Period VIL. that parliaments, when they do ami(s, ought to be arraigned with freedom 5 

1737t0 742. he hoped this parliament would not deferve it, but if it did, he fhould be 
forry that any refolutions were gptered into which might prevent its being 
reprefented in its proper colours. The minifter, he trufted, would agree with 
him in this opinion ; and he hoped that the houfe would never ftretch their 
privileges fo far as to cramp the freedom of writing on public affairs. 
“ But this confideration,” he concluded, “ can never affeé& the refolution 
which gentlemen propofe to come to now. We have rather been too remifS 
in not putting a ftop to this fcandalous practice that has been long com- 
plained of. I always thought that thefe pamphlets containing our debates, 
were circulated by encouragement, and at the expence of government ; 
for, till the honourable gentleman who fpoke laft fave one (Mr. Winnington) 
mentioned the magazines in the manner he did, I have ftill been ufed to 
look on the publifhing them asa minufterial project ; for I imagined that it 
being found impracticable to make the people buy and read the Gazetteer by 
itfelf, it was contrived fo that the writings of the other party, being print- 
ed in the fame pamphlet, it might be fome invitation to the public to look 
into the Gazetteer, and I dare fay, Sir, the run which the magazines have 
had, has been entirely owing to this ftratagem. The good and the bad are 
printed together, and people are by this means drawn in to read both. But 
I think it is now high time to put a ftop to the effeéts they may have, by 
coming toa refolution that may at leaft prevent any thing being publifhed 
during the time of our fitting as a houfe, which may be impofed upon the 
world as the language and words of gentlemen who perhaps never {poke 
them.” 

The obfervations of the minifter, and his reply to thefe invectives, which 
had little reference to the fubje¢t, was manly and dignified, and bears all the 
internal marks of authenticity, 

© Sir, you have with great juftice ppunithed fome perfons for forging the 
names of gentlemen on the backs of letters; but the abufe now complained 
of is, I conceive, a forgery of a worfe kind ; for it tends to mifreprefent the 
fenfe of parliament, and impofe upon the underftanding of the whole nation. 
It is but a petty damage that can arife from a forgedfrank, when compared 
with the infinite mifchiefs that may be derived from'this practice. I have 

fome debates of this houfe, Sir, in which I have been made to {peak 
very: reverfe of what I meant. I have read others, wherein all the 
wit, learning, and argument, have been thrown into one fide, ‘and on 
the other, nothing but what was low, mean, and ridiculous; and yet when it 
comes to the queftion, the divifion has gone againft the fide which, upon 
the 
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the face of the debate, had reafon and juflice to fupport it. So that, had Chapter so. 
I been a flranger to the proceedings, and to the nature of the argu- 173701738. 
ments themfelves, I muft have thought this to have been one of the shot 
contemptible affemblies on the face of the earth. What notion, then, Sir, 
can the public, who have no other means of being informed of the debates 
of this houfe, than what they have from thefe papers, entertain of the wif- 
dom and abilities of an affembly, who are reprefented to carry every point 
againtt the ftrongeft and the plainefl argument and appearances. However, Sir, 
as I believe gentlemen are by this time fenfible of the neceffity of putting a ftop 
to this practice, it will be quite unneceffary for me to argue a point wherein we 
are allagrecd. But I cannot help taking notice of one thing mentioned by the 
honourable gentleman who fpoke laft, fince I was the perfon to whom he 
was pleafed to appeal. He mentioned that the hiftory of a whole parlia- 
ment had been printed, and feemed to infinuate that people might make 
very free with parliaments. Really, Sir, I will be fo free as to own, that I 
do know of fuch a pamphlet being printed: nay, I believe, I know a little 
of the author, and the publication. But at the fame time, I know, Sir, that 
that was one of the worft houfes of commons that ever this nation faw; 
that they had a defigh to introduce the Pretender; that they had ap- 
proved of a {candalous peace, and after the moft glorious war that was ¢ver 
carried on; and had it not been for fome very favourable circumftances, 
they would have fet afide the prefent happy eftablifhment in his majefty’s 
perfon and family. I hope, Sir, no gentleman will find fault with any re- 
flections that could be thrown out againft fuch a houfe of commons; I 
hope, likewife, that no gentleman will pretend to draw any parallels betwixt 
their condué and our’s. But, Sir, befides thefe confiderations, gentlemen 
are to refle&, that the parliament which was defcribed in that hiftory, had 
been diffolved before the hiftory itfelf was publifhed. And not only fo, but 
there is a noble lord * in the other ‘houfe, who can, if he pleafes, inform 
gentlemen, that the author of that hiftory was fo apprehenfive of the confe- 
quences of printing it, that the prefs was carried to his houfe, and the copies 
printed off there. 

* This, I think, Sir, will be fufficient to thew, that the author did not think 
him(elf out of danger, even though the parliament was diffolved. But I am 
not for carrying things to fuch a length at prefent. It may be fufficient, if 
we come to a refolution to prevent the publication of any part of our pyo- 
ceedings during the recefs, as well asthe fitting of the parliament. As to what 
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the honourable gentleman fays, with regard to the magazines being publithed 
and diftributed by order, and at the expence of government, I don’t know 
if he was ferious or not. If he was ferious, he muft have a very contempti- 
ble opinion of the underftanding of thofe gentlemen, who have the honour 
to feive his mayefty, if he imagines that they would be fo weak as to propa- 
gate papers, every page almoft of which had a direct tendency againft their 
own intereft. If any gentleman will take the trouble, which, I own, I very 
feldom do, to look into thefe magazines, he will find four pages wrote againft 
the government for one that is in its favour; and generally the fubject is of 
fuch a nature, as would be fevercly punifhed under any other government 
than our own, If the honourable gentleman was not ferious, I think a 
more proper time might have been chofen for fhewing his wit, than while 
we are confideiing of the means of putting a flop to a practice, which 
he himfelf. and every gentleman who fpoke in this debate, allows fo 
nearly to affect the dignity and privileges of this houfe. For my own 
part, Sir, Tam extremely indifferent, what opinion fome gentlemen may form 
of the writers in favour of the government. But, Sir, I fhall never have the 
worle opinion of them for that ; there is nothing more cafy than to raife a 
laugh 5 it has been the common practice of all minorities when they were 
driven out of every other argument. I fhall never be afraid to do what 
1 think right, and for the fervice of his majefty and -my country, becaufe I 
may be laughed at. But really Sir, I will be fo free as to fay, that if the 
want of wit, learning, good manners, and truth, is a proper object of con- 
tempt and ridicule, the writers in the oppofition feem to me to have a much 
better title to both, than thofe for the government. No government, I 
will venture to fay, ever punifhed fo few libels, and no government ever had 
provocation to punifh fo many. I could name a government in this coun- 
try, under which thofe writings, which are now cried up, as founded upon 
the laws, and in the conftitution, would have been punifhed as libelsy even 
by the gentlemen who are now the warmeft advocates for the liberty of the 
prefs, and for fuffering the authors of thofe daily libels that appear in print, 
to pafs with impunity. But I afk pardon for what'.&,have faid, that may 
appear foreign to the prefent confideration; I was led to it by what had 
been thrown out by the gentleman who fpoke before.” 

It was then unanimoutfly refolved, “ that it is a high indignity to, and a no- 
torious breach of the privilege of this houfe, for any news writer, in letters or 
other papers (as minutes, or under any other denomination) or for any printer 
or publifher, of any printed newfpaper of any denomination, to prefume to 
infert in the faid letters or papers, or to give therein any account of the de- 
bates, or other proceedings of this houfe, or any committee thereof, as well 
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during the recefs, as the fitting of parliament ; and that this houfe will pro- Chapter ¢1. 

eced with the utmoft feverity againft fuch offenders *.”” 1738. 
It is remarkable that this rcfolution, which at this time would be confi- ““W— 

dered as a great infringement of the liberty of the prefs, and ronfe the in- 

dignation of the public, paffed without a fingle diffenting voice, and with little 

public animadverfion. It is no lefS remarkable, that not one of our hifto~ 

rical writers has taken the fmalleft notice of the debate, which is the 

reafon why I have deemed it not improper to give a place in thefe memoirs, 

toa tranfaétion of fuch great |:iftorical importance. This refolution was not 

followed by the fmalleft beneficial effects; on the contrary, it tended only 

Mull farther to excite public curiofity, while it rendered truth more difficult 

of accefs. It compelled the compilers of periodical publications to adopt a 

covert method of giving the dcbates, which made it more eafy to falfify 

thein, and it is a weil known fact, that after this period, the accounts became 

lefs authentic than before ++. The Gentleman’s and the London Magazine were 

at that period the principal vehicles of the parliamentary debates. The 

Gentleman’s Magazine publifhed the debates in the fenate of Lilliput, under 

the names of Lilliput and Brobdingnag, and the London Magazine gave a 

journal of the proceedings and debates in a political club, with Roman ap- 

pellations. Each mifcellany afterwards explained thefe fictitious titles in ad~ 

yertifements aflixed to the refpective volumes. 





CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FIRST: 
1738. 


Proceedings in Parliament relative to the Spanift Depredations,—Petitions.— 
Examination of Witneffis.—Cafe of Fenkins—Report of the Committee—De- 
bates thereon.—Firm and temperate Condu& of Walpole—Refolttions of both 
Houfes, 


HE remainder of the feffion was pincipally devoted to the difcuffion Spanith de- 
_ of the Spanith depredations. predations, 
On the 3d of March, the minority commenced their attack, A petition, Petition Ke 
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prepared with great art and afperity, from divers merchants, planters, and 
others, trading to and interefted in the Britifh plantations in America, was 
prefented to the houfe by aldermen Perry, recapitulating all that had 
paffed in confequence of former applications, and declaring that the Spaniards 
ftill continued thei: depredations, and carried them to a greater height than 
ever. 

This petition was referred to a committec of the whole houfe. Alderman 
Perry, who prefented it, moved that the petitioners fhould be heard by 
themfelves and counfel. The fpeaker haying objeétcd, as u point of form, 
that it never was the cuftom of the houfe to admit parties to be heard by 
themfelyes aud counfel, propofed an amendment, by themfelves or counfel. 
Sir John Barnard and Sir William Wyndham objeélcd to this amendment, 
as no lefS captious and frivolous, than highly prejudicial to the petitioners ; 
the minifter faid, “ Sir, 1 muft humbly beg leave to differ from both the 
honourable gentlemen. The yudgment which we fhould form in this cafe, 
ought to be grounded on faéts as they are fairly reprefented, not as they are 
artfully aggravated. Every gentleman, I believe, from his bare reflection on 
the injurics our merchants have received from Spain, feely within his breaft 
an indignation arife, which there is no occafion to increafe by the power of 
eloquence, or the arts of a lawyer. When gentlemen fee an affair through 
the mift that paflion raifes before their eycs, it is next to impoffible they 
fhould form a juft judgment. I believe there is fearce any gentleman here, 
who is not acquainted with as much geography, and as much of the hiftory, 
both of Britain and Spain, as may enable him, from a plain reprefentation of 
facts, to judge whether the allegations in this petition be true or falfe. Now, 
Sir, are not the merchants themfelves the mofl proper to give us this re- 
prefentation? Are they not moft immediately interefted in the faéts? Where 
then, is the neceffity of counfel? Or what occafion is there to work 
upon the paffions, where the head is to be informed? I believe, Sir, every 
gentleman will find his heart as much affected by the artlets accounts of the 
fufferers themfelves, as by the ftudied rhetoric of the moft cloquent counfel. 
However, Sir, I thall not take the liberty to make any motion on this head, 
but entirely fubmit it to gentlemen’s confideration.” 

The anfwer of alderman Willimot to thefe moderate remarks, will prove 
the temper by which the party in favour of the war were adluated. 

“ Sir, I think the petitioners ought to haye liberty to be heard, not only 
by themfelves and counfel, but if it were poffible that we could indulge them 
in other advantages, we ought todo it. To talk of working upon the paf- 
fions!———Can any man’s -paSions be wound up toa greater height, can any 
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man's indignation be more raifed, than every free-born Englifhman’s muft 
be, when he reads a letter which I received this morning, and which I 
have now in my hand. This letter gives an account that feventy of our 
braye failors are now in chains in Spain. Our countrymen in chains! 
and flaves to Spaniards! Is not this enough to fire the coldeft? Is not 
this enough to roufe all the vengeance of national refentment ? And fhall 
we fit here debating about words and forms, while the fufferings of our coun- 
trymen call Joudly for redref ?””. Notwithf{tanding thefe intemperate effufions, 
the houfe agreed to the amendment propofed by the {peaker, that the com- 
mittce fhould be inftruéted to admit the petitioners to be heard, if they 
thought fit, by themfelves or counfel. 

On the fame day, other petitions were prefented, and referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houfe, in the fame manner as that of the merchants. 
Sir John Barnard, after inveighing againft thefe unjuft feizures and depreda- 
tions, and flating the neceflity of preventing them-in future, moved for an 
addrefs to the king, “ That he would be gracioufly pleafed to give direc- 
tions for laying before the houfe, copies or extracts of the feveral petitions, 
repre(entations, memorials, and all other papers relating to the Spanith de- 
predations upon the Britifh fubjects, which had been prefented to his ma- 
jefly, or delivered to either of his majefty’s principal fecretaries of {tate fince 
Midfummer laft ; together with copies or extracts of fuch memorials or repre~ 
fentations, as had been made either to the king of Spain or his minifters, 
and the anfwers returned by them to the fame; and together with copies or 
extracts of the letters written to his majefly’s minifter at Madrid, with the 
an{wers received from him, relating to the faid depredations.’” 

This motion brought on a Jong and warm debate, in which the cruelties 
and infults of the Spaniards, and the pufillanimity of the Britifh cabinet, 
were equally exaggerated, The minifter, ever anxious to avoid any violent 
refolutions, which might offend the irritable temper of the court of Madrid, 
and particularly to decline entering upon the queftion concerning the right 
claimed by the Spaniards, of fearching for illicit goods, ftated the difficulty 
and delicacy of his fituation, either in oppofing or concurring with the mo- 
tion. By oppofing it, he was in danger of becoming obnoxious to the 
public, and by his concurrence, might aQ againft his own judgment, and the 
interefts of the king, which are always infeparable from thofe of the nation. 
He then adverted to the danger of creating a mifunderitanding between 
the crown and parliament, if the commons fhould ‘call for papers, which 
fhould be deemed improper for communication. Although he was for 
treating all the claims of Spain as unfounded, yet he was apprehenfive that 
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fuch difficulties might arifé in refifting them, as would require much ad- 
diel; and wildm to remove, The king had, by the moft prudent me- 
tion, endeavoured to reconcile the interefts of the kingdom 
ie; and the prefent was the critical period when the eflucts of 
thote negotiations were to take place. 

He owned that the Britifh merchants and feamen had been often treated 

moft unjuftly and inhumanly by the Spanith guarda coflas, and that both 
the honour and intereft of the nation were deeply concerned in obtaining 
reparation for fuch injuries, and a proper fecurity in future; at the fame 
lime, he declared that recourfe ought not to be had to arms, while there 
was any profpeét of obtaining redrets in a peaceable manner. 
* * Jt is without doubt,” he faid, “a very popular way of arguing, to talk 
highly of the honour, the courage, and the fuperior power of this nation; 
and, I beheve, I have as good au vpinion of the honour, courage, and 
power of this nation, as any man can, or ought to have; but other nation, 
mult be fuppofed to have honour as well as we, and all nations generally 
have a great opinion of their courage and power. If we fhould come to an 
open rupture with Spain, we might in all probability have the advantage , 
but vidtory and fucccfs do not always attend upon that fide which fecns 
to be the moft powerful. Therefore, an open rupture, or declared war be~ 
{ween two potent nations, muft always be allowed to be an affair of the ut- 
moft importance to both; and as this may be the confequence of our pre~ 
fent deliberations, we ought to proceed with great coolnefs, and with the 
utmofl caution *."" 

He next recapitulated the late treatics and tranfactions with Spain, and 
endeavoured to prove, that the inflexibility of the Spaniards was owing to 
the perplexed flate of affairs in Europe, fince the treaty of Seville, which 
had prevented the meeting of the commiffioners for finally adjufting the re- 
Spective pretenfions of the two countries. He obferved, that the claims of 
the Englith were not confidered, either at home or abroad, to be fo clear as 
“they were there reprefented. He attempted to thew, that the Spaniards 
had hitherto done as much to fatisfy the English fufferers as could well be 
expeéted, that the diftance between Madrid and the Welt Indies was confi- 
derable, that the Spanith governors were extremely infolent, and not fub- 
jeét to fufficient controul, and that therefore it was no wonder if the crown 
fometimes found difficulties in bringing them to reafon, 

He gave fome inftances of fhips that had been unconditiomally releafed 
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by the Spaniards, of others, on giving fecurity to ftand trial whether they 
had been engaged in illicit trade; and he mentioned feverst whofe claims 
were likely to be fatisfied *. 

He did not, however, intend to oppofe the communication of papers in 
general, but only of fome, which if made lic, might occafion much in- 
convenience. He frankly acknowledged, that the Ja(t anfwer from the Spa- 
nifh court was unfatisfactory, and that if it fhould be communicated to the 
houfe, and from thence, as muft unavoidably happen, to the public, the moft 
fatal confequences might be produced. That notwithftanding the harth- 
nefg of that anfwer, the miniftry had fent to the court of Madrid fome pro- 
pofitions which might tend to foften matters. He faid, if they were not 
foon anfwengd to' the fatisfaétioh of the king, he himfelf would move that 
every paper relating to Spain fhould be laid before the lioufe, but that till 
that anfwer arrived, it would be improper to comply with the motion, 

He concluded by moving as an amendment, the omiffion of ‘ anfwers 
from the court of Spain, and the Britifh minifler at Madrid.” This candid 
and moderate fpeech, which was peculiarly adapted to the temper of the 
houfe, who were not inclined to rejeét the whole motion, and which proved 
that he did not with to protraét the inquiry longer than prudence and policy 
direéted, had a due effect. The temperate reprefentation of the minifter, 
ably enforced by Horace Walpole, Sir William Yonge, Henry Pelham, 
and Sir Charles Wager, prevailed over the more violent counfels of the op- 
pofition, though fupported by all the eloquence and abilities of Pulteney, 
Sir John Barnard, and Sir William Wyndham. The original motion, as pro- 
pofed by Pulteney, was negatived by a majority of 164 againit 99, and the 
amendment, as propofed by the minifter, carried without a divifion +. 

The triumphant majority with which this qucition was carried, was pro- 
duétive of no effential advantage to the caufe which Walpole was fo anxious 
to fupport. While the attempts werg making to adjuft the differences with 
Spain, and while the court of Madrid feemed inclined to mike due repara- 
tion for the injuries complained of, Sir Thomas L'itzgerald, or, as he is ufually 
called, Don Thofnas Géraldino, the Spanith minifter, was employed i fo- 
menting the difturbances and inflaming the public difcontents. He cabal- 
led with the leaders in oppofition, and acquainted them with the fecret in- 
formation which his inftructions or his correfpondence enabled him to com- 
municate. He did not hefitate to affert openly that the Engtith miniflry 
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inclined to recede, in the fmalleft dégree, from the claim of fearching all fhips 
which failed near their coafts in America, His intemperance gave great ad- 
vantages to oppofition; and in the courfe of the debates in both houles, 


«many facts were difclofed by the members of that party, which ought to have 


been confined to the cabinets, The miniftry, having foon difcovered by whofe 
means they obtained poffeffion of thofe faéts, complained of his imprudence, 
and defired Mr. Keene to lay the indecency and confequences of his con- 
duét before the court of Madrid, But Geraldino had froftrated the effects 
of thefe reprefentations, by ftating, that the views and principles, even of the 
minifter himfelf, and the moft pacific part of the Englifh ~government, were 
abfolutely inconfiftent with every maxim of the Spanifh monarehy, and all 
the fecurity of its trade. This information, found a ready beliggat Madrid, 
and their mihifters, through Geraldino's advice, became perfuaded, that they 
could not be fo effectually ferved as by fomenting and cncouraging the dif- 
contents of the people of England again{t ther yovernment *. 

At this period the houfe was daily inundated with petitions and papers 
relating to the inhumanities committed upon the Englifl prifoners taken on 
board of trading veffels, They reprefented thefe prifoners as not only in- 
fulted and pillaged, but compelled to work in the Spahifh dock yards and, 
fortifications, with irons upon their legs, fubfting upon loathfome provifions, 
and overrun with vermin, frequently tortured and imprifoned in dungeons. 
Several captains and other feamen were examined at the bar of the houfe, and 
if full credit be given to the witneffes, the facts were unqueltionably proved ; 
but their evidence muft be received with great caution. They were not ex- 
amined upon oath, and were not confronted with any teftimony on the 
fide of the Spaniards. They were induced by their own interefts, and by the 
hopes of obtaining reparation, to exaggerate their injuries. They faw that it 
was popular to inveigh againit the Spaniards, and were encouraged to render 
a difaftrous tale more difaftrous; they weye taught to believe, that if they made 
good their allegations, the minifter who had tamely fuffered fech oppreffions 
would be removed, and that his fucceffors would i om fuch vigour as to 
forge the king of Spain to indemnify them for their Mes and fufferings -p. 

The captains and feamen who appeared at the bar of*the houfe, gave the 
moft exaggerated accounts of the infilts permitted and exercifed by the 
Spaniards; and inany related the moft incredible tales of horror, which Were 
implicitly believed, almoft in proportion to their abfurdity. 

Among thofe who were examined, and whofe’ ftory feemed to make the 
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deepeft impreffion, was one Jenkins: This man was captain of the Rebecca, Chapter rs 
a trading veffel; he failed for Jamaica in the beginning of 1731, and was 
boarded by a guarda cofta, and treated with much infult and indignity, 
In the account which was given at the time, by the periodical papers and the 
pamphlets of oppofition, the Spanifh captain is reported to have put the 
men to the torture, to have hanged up Jenkins three times, once with the 
cabin boy at his feet, and then to have cut off one of his ears, and bid him 
carry it to his king. On his arrival in England, Jenkins is faid to have gone 
to court, and laid his cafe before the king, and as fume compenfation for his 
treatment, or to’pacify him, to have been appointed captain of an aft 
Indiaman *. 

This ridiculous flory, which Burke juftly calls, “ The Fable of Jenkins’! 
cars," feems to have made little impreffion at the time, but it was now’ 
revived with additional circumftances of cruclty and infult; and Jenkins 
was produced at the bar of the houfé #f commons, to give an account of a March 16. 
tranfaétion which had happened feven years before +. 

According to contemporary accounts, after relating the tranfaCtion, with 

many auJitional circumftances of infult and barbarity, he difplayed the ear, 
which he had preferved, as fome affert, in a box, and others in a bottle, af- 
ferting, that after searing it off, the Spaniard had faid to him, “ Carry it te 
your king, and tell his majefty that if he were prefent I would ferve him in 
the fame manner.” His evidence is mentioned as a model of noble fimp/icity. 
One point, in particular, was oftentatioufly circulated. Being afked by a 
member what he thought when he found himfelf in the hands of fuch a bar-, 
barian, he replied, “ I recommended my foul tu God, and my caufé to my 
country.” Thefe words, and the difplay of his ear, which, cevapt up in 
cotton, he always carried about him, filled thé houfe with indignation, 
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and it is adntitted as a fact; yet it is 
remarkabl oe 6 traces of his evidence are 
to be found in the Journals. “The whole that 
js mentioned in the Journals are the two fol- 
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Robert Jenkins ¢'o attend this houfe imme- 
diately.” 

wth March. “ Ordered, ‘That Captain 
Robert Jenkins do attend, on Tuelday worn 
ing next, the Comittee of the whole houfe, 
to whom the pe‘inon of divers merchants, 
Pluiters, and others, trading to, and interefted 
in, the Britis plantations in Atuerica, in be- 
half of themfelves, and-many others, is reter- 
red.” But on Tuefday the its, there is ae 
farther mention of Jenkins. 
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Peed VI = The effec of this ridiculous ftory * on the nation at large, was propor- 
2757 to1742. tignate to the impreffion of horror and vengeance it created in the houte of 


rapes commons. It was made the vehicle of popylar frenzy, and fo highly in- 
ap pep: flamed the public mind, that Popsney declared in parliament, the very name 
ef Jenkins would raife voluntee! 


Report of the When the nation was irritated by thefe exaggerated accounts and un- 
Committee. warrantable artifices, to the higheft degree, the bufinefs was refumed by the 
“Match 30. commons. On the 3oth of Marchyg§derman Perry fubmitted toa committee 


of the whole houfe, a report which was calculated to augment the gencral 
indigmation, After the examinations of feveral witneffes, Murray, after- 
wards earl of Mansfield, was heard as counfel for the petition, and {upported, 
with unufual eloquence, the juftice of the complaints. 

Pulteney then rofe, and in a {peech of great length, {pirit, and perfpicuity,. 
expatiated on the amazing inftances of cruelty, barbarity, and injuftice, 
proved at the bar to have been exehcifed on the king's fubjedts; he ftated 
the rights ‘of the Britith nation, which hae been controyerted and infringed’ 
by the Spaniards, and on which he propofed to found his motion; the 
right of free navigation to every part of the American feas, provided the 
fhips do not touch at any ports poffeffed by the Spaniards; the right of 
Farrying all forts of goods, merchandife, or effects, from one part of the 
'Britith dominions to the other ; to cut logwood in the bay ef Campeachy, 
and to gather falt on the ifland of Tortuga. Fle concluded, by propofing 
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See Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1736. goad ftory in the telling, fays, “ Le capitaine 
“Where it is faid, that the Spanyi Captin was“ Efpagnol avait faifi le vaiflew de Jenkins 
a Lilliputian, (Ergli) Kenegsdo —London — * mis jcasipage aux fers, fm le mex et 
Magazine. — Chandler. —Smollett, vol. ‘i coup les oreilles ae patron. En cet etat tate 
Pp. 19.—Beltham, vol 2. p. 3.—-Rryaa Ed- kins fe prefenta au parlement, &¢.” Hiltoire 
Wranies Hiftory of the Brith Welt Indus, de la Guere de 1741, 
wol. 1. p. 144 Voltaire, who never {pails a 
Pope has thus Judicroufly mentioned the incideat. 
* “The Spaniards own they did a waggiffi thi 
“ Whe crapt our sabe fent haa the ay 
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‘ive credit to the fuggeftion of Tindal, “ that 
Siokine loft his ecr, o» part of his ear, on another 
‘cqfom, and pretended it had been cut off by 
the crew of a guarda cofta.” vol. 29. p. 372+ 
Av would be unjuft to the Spaniards not to 
amention, in this place, a counter ftory, which 
was no lefs believed in Spain than the * fable 
of Jenkins’s ears” in England. “ Un Capi- 
taine Anglois, aprés avoir, par un trait de 
\fidie, et pretexte de commerte, invité deme 


feau, les laiffa fans manger pendant deux jours, 

pour leur extorquer une rangon; mais, com- 
me cet expédient ne Ini reuffit pas, il coupa & 
Yun des deux les oreilies et le nez, et le forgs, 
Je couteau fur le gorge, de les manger; pro- 
cédé, qui, fans contredit, metrois Efpa- 
gnols en droit d'ufer de epee auf, en 
uférent ils ala rigueur.” ‘Hiftoire du Minit 
tere su chevalier Robert Walpole. tom, 2. 
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2 fet of refolutions, calculated to affert thefe rights in the moft unequivocal 
and {pecific manner. 

The minifter faw and appreciated the deep impreffion whicl the {peech 
had made upon the houfe, and the manner jn which be anfwered it, plainly 
fhewed the embarraflment under which he disuceds He faid, he did not 
pretend to call in queftion ‘any of the rights and privileges which the honour- 
able gentleman had been pleafed to enumerate; this nation had an indifpu- 
table title to them, no Britith fubje& would pretend to controvert any one 
of them; and he fhould be as zealous for defending them as the ho- 
nourable gentleman himfclf. But though fuch was his opimon, yet he 
would not agree that they ought to be vindicated and afferted by the Foufe 
in the manner now propofed, becaufe no Britith fubyect could call them 
in queftion ; and any refdlutions made by that houfe would not bind 
foreign powers. He next contended, that the paffing of fuch refolutions 
would be not only unneceffary but prejudicial. For although thefe rights 
were fecured by the law of nations, or by folemn treaties, yet they had 
never been explicitly acknowledged by Spain, excepting in fuch general 
terms, and by fuch general words, as only conveyed an implied conceffion, 
in the fame manner ag we pofleffed Jamaica. But as thefe general words were 
as fecure and indifputable as the moft exprefs declaration, he entreated the 
houfe not to pafs any refolutions which would preclude the minifters from 
propofing or accepting any fuch general acknowledgments and conceffions. 
The refolutions propofed would cramp the negotiations, now carrying on; if 
Spain did not accede to the fpecific terms, it would occafion a rupture be~ 
tween the two nations, and render peace unattainable, until one of the par- 
tics was wholly fubdued. It would be as eafy, he faid, to force them to fign 
a carte blanche, as to compel them to make fuch particular conceffions as 
were mentioned in the refolutions; and as the rights in difpute with Spain. 
might be as fully fecured by general words in a future treaty as by particular 
declarations, he faw no rgafon for precluding the poffibility of fuch a treaty, 
which might attain all tive ends propofed by the refolutions, and avoid all 
their inconveniencies. 

“ For this reafon/” he fatd, “I hall be againft our.coming to any pe~ 
remptory refolutions, with refpect to any of the particular rights the 
niards now pretend to conteft; but I fhall moft readily agree to any motion. 
that can be propoféd, for fhewing it to be our opinion, that our merchants 
have fully proved their loffes, and that the depredations that have been com- 
mitted are contrarv to the law of nations, contrary to the treaties fubfifting 
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Period VII. between the two, crowns; in fhort, that they are every thing bad, and with. 
173701742. out the leaft pretence or colour of suftice. This, I fay, I fall moft wil. 
elingly agroe to, becaufe I think the petitioners have fully proved the allega- 
tions of their petition; I think they have fully proved, that the fubjects of 
this kingdom have met with fuch treatment from the Spanifh guarda coftas, 
and governors in America, as deferves the highcft refentment. But ftill, I 
think, if proper fatisfaGion and full reparation can be obtained by peaccable 
means, we ought not to involve the nation in a war, from the event of which 
we have a great deal to fear; and the utmofl we can hope for from the moft 
uninterrupted fuccefs, is a proper fatistaétion for paft inyuries, and a proper 
fecurity againft our mecting with any fuch hereafter, both which we are 
bound to think there are {till hopes of gaining by negotiation; becaufe, if 
it had been otherwile, his myefty would certainly have acquainted us with 
it, and have defired us to provide for obtaining by force, what he faw was 
not to be otherwife obtained .*” 

He concluded by offering an‘amendment, which adopted only the firft fen- 
tence of the propofed refolutions, “That it is the natural and undoubted right 
of Britith fubjeéts to fai with their fhips on any part of the feas of Amenca 
to and from any part of his majefty’s dominions.” ter this fentence the 
minifter propofed to infert, ‘‘ That the freedom of navigation and commerce, 
which the fubjects of Great Britain have an undoubted right to by the law of 
nations, and which is not in the leaft reftrained by virtue of any fubfifting 
treaties, has been greatly interrupted by the Spaniards, under pretences al- 
together groundlefs and unjuft. That before and fince the execution of the 
treaty of Seville, and the declaration made by the crown af Spain purfuant 
thercunto, for the fatisfation and fecurity of the commerce of Great Britain, 
many unjuft feizures and captures have been made, and great depredations 
committed by the Spaniards, which have been attended with many inftances 
of unheard of cruelty and barbarity’ That “the frequent applications made 
to the court of Spain, for procuring juftice and (atisfaction to his majefty’s 
injured fubjects, for bringing the offenders to condign punifhment, and far 
preventing the like abufes in future, have proved vain and ineffeCual; gnd 
the feveral orders or cedulas, granted by the king of Spaib, for reftitution 
and reparation of great lofies fuftained, by the unlawful and unwarrantable 
feigures and captures made by the Spaniards, have been difobeyed by the 
Spanith governors, or totally evaded and, eluded. And that thefe violences 
and depredations have been carried on to the great lofs and damage of the 
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fulyjeéts of Great Britain tradjng to America, and in direét’yiolatiom of the 
treaties fubfifting between the two crowns *.” 

Thefe amendments occafioned a long and vehement debate, which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of a contemporary author, “ is grofsly mifreprefented in 
the parliamentary collections of that time.” The gentlemen in oppofition 
had not ftudied the term of contraband goods with fufficient precifion, and 
they confounded them with illicit goods. The difference between the inten- 
tion and meaning of the treaty concluded with Spain in 1667, and that of 
1670, was ‘not fufficiently defined; the former relating to the European 
commerce, and the latter reftritted folely to the American. Neither was 
there fuffitient foundation for a houfe of parliament to affert the right which 
the Englith had of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and it was 
certain that that right had not only been warmly contefted by the Spaniards 
in former negotiations, but had been tacitly given up by fome of the Englith 
minifters, and the whole of it was abfohutely inconfiftent with the intereft 
of the South Sea company. It was maintained by Sir Robert Walpole and 
his friends, during the courfe of the debate, that the refolutions moved for 
by him, contained all that could be reafonably expected from Spain at ‘that 
time; and that whatever claims the Englifh had to lands in the province of 
Jucutan, or to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, or to other privileges, 
cither of poffeffion or navigation, it could not be affected or weakened by 
the amendment ; which, after a long and fharp debate +, was carried without 
a divifion.' When the refolution, amended in the committee, was reported 
to the houfe by alderman Perry, the minority propofed that it fhould be re- 
conymitted, but the motion was negatived by 224 againft 163¢, Then 
alderman Perry propofed, and carried an addrefs, “ hefeeching the king to ufe 
his endeavours to obtain effectual relief for his injured fubjects, and to con- 
vince the court of Spain that he could no longer fuffer fuch conftant and re- 
peated infults and injuries, to the difhoaour of his crown, and to the ruin 
of his trading fubjeCts; affuring the king, that fhould his friendly inftances 
for procuring juitice, and for the future fecurity of their navigation and com- 
tmirce, which his people have an undoubtéd right to by treaties and the law 
of nations, fail of fuccefs, the houfe will effectually fupport his majefty 
in taking fuch meafures as honour and juftice hall make it neceffary to 
purfue §.” a5 ia - 

‘The great obje& of the minifter in moving his amendment, was to pre- 
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vent any mention of not fearching thips, which he well knew would never be 
agreed to by Spain. But he had no reafon to boaft of his victory, for on 
the fame day, the houfe of lords, after a long debate, voted refolutions much 
ftronger than thofe which paffed the commons, and what rendered this cir- 
cumftance more extraordinary was, that the minifterial party feemed to have 
almoft adopted the arguments of the oppofition, and to have employed all 
the violent expreffions of thofe who wifhed to bring on a war. The lords 
not only afferted the undoubted right of Great Britain to navigate on the 
American feas, but alfo “ to carry all forts of goods and merchandife, or ef- 
feéts, from one part of -his majefty’s dominions to any other part thereof, and 
that no goods, being fo carried are, by any treaty fubfifting between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, to be deemed or taken as contraband or 
prohibited goods ; and that the fearching of fuch hips, on_the open feas, 
under pretence of their carrying contraband or prohibited ‘goods, t is a vio- 
Jation and infra¢tion ot the treaties fubtifling betwcen the two crowns *.” 

Thefe refolutions were formed into an addrefs, promifing the moft effec- 
tual fupport, fhould the king’s in{tances fail of having a due effect on the 
crown of Spain, 

The king fanétioned thefe ftrong refolutions by a no lefs ftrong reply : 
“ ] am fenfibly toucbed with the many hardfhips and injuries fultained by my 
trading {ubjects in America, from the crucltics and unjuft depredations of the 


\Spaniards. You may be affured of my care to procure {atisfaction and re- 


paration for the loffes they have already fuffered, and fecurity for the frec- 
dom of navigation for the future; and to maintain to my people the full 
enjoyment of all the rights to which they are entitled by treaty and the law 
of nations. I doubt not but I fhall have-your concurrence for the fupport 
of fuch meafures as may be neceffary for that purpofe +.” * 

As the public mind became more and more exa{perated againft Spain, and 
as the pufillanimity of the minifter became the conftant olyect of popular 
inveétive, the oppofition determined to exert one great effort to bring on im- 
mediate hoftilities, and to preclude the minifter from availing himfelf of the 
interval which was ftill left open for negotiation. Pulteney, who conducted 
this whole bpfinels with great addrefs and ability, was the organ of the mino- 
tity. He moved to bring in a bill under the plaufible title of effectually fe- 
curing gnd encouraging the trade to America. It was to revive part of two 
aéts, pafled in the reign of queen Anne, and in effect, if carried, it would 
have amounted to a declaration of war, and tended to inYolve the country 
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with all the commercial nations in Europe. Theintention of the a& was, to Chapter 54. 
give the property of all prizes taken from thé Spaniards, after a declaration 1738. 
of war, to the officers and feamen prefent in the action ; head money, or £.5, 

for every Spaniard made prifoner at {ea, was to be granted to the fgilors ; and 

the property of all places taken was to be vefted, by the king’s patent, 

in the captors. 

During its progrefs the minifler attacked it with great ftrength of argu- Onpofed by 
ment. He endeavoured to thew its impropriety at this jun¢ture, and pointed Mata 
out the injuftice of particular parts. On the firfl cliute he oblerved, “ That 
as the bill then {tood, if hoflilities were immediately to commence againft 
Spain, and a fquadron of Englifh fhips were to take the whole Plate fleet 
or flotilla of the Spaniards, with all their regifler fhips, it would become the 
property of the Englith feamen, though it was notorious that not one-fifth 
part of that treature, in reality, belonged to the Spaniards, but was the pro- 
perty of the French, the Dutch, and other trading nations of Europe.”* 

To the claute for granting head money he made no objection ; he thought 
it juft and reafonable that the failors in cafe of a war fhould have fuch 
encouragement, and declared that he would willingly concur in any motion 
for that purpofe. 

The third claufe he conceived to be highly dangerous, becaufe it would 
effectually preclude the conclufion of a fafe and honourable pacification ; 
as in all negotiations for peace, fome places on both fides are ufually reftored 
to facilitate the accommodation, which could not be effected if the king, by 
letters patent, fhould part with the property to private owners. In oppo- 
fition to this claufe he urged, that the bill, if paffed in the prefent form, 
would be attended with the total ruin of the Britifh commerce in Eus 
rope, It muft give fo great an alarm to the French for their property, which 
iseven greater than that of the Spaniards on board of the galleons, that 
they would not hefitate taking part with Spain, and joining their whole naval 
force to convoy the Spanifh merchant fleet tq the ports of Europe. 

“ But a more material confideration {till remained ; moft of the French, 

Dutch, and Danifh property at fea, was infured in England or Holland 
in time of peace, and therefore the lofs, in faét, muft fall upon the Britith 
and Dutch infurers, as they could have no pretext to indemnify the French 
and other nations for the loffes they would fuftain ; fo that the bill, if paffed 
into a law, might ruin the Dutch as well 4s the Britith infurers.” 

He defired the houfe to confider, in fuch an event, what muft be the 
cafe of the Britifh merchants then refiding in Spain, their perfons, their thips, 
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and their properties, all which the Spaniards would certainly fequefter. “ What 


173701742» muft the Dutch,” {aid he, “ think of fuch a bill? Or what power in Europe 
b+—-—""_ can be our hearty friend, fhould it, at this time, pafs into a law *.” 
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In the courfe of the debates many perfonal reflections, highly injurious 
to lus charaéter, wére caft on the minifter, and a bitter altercation arofe 
between him and Pulteney, who was loudly called to order, and obliged to 
acknowledge, that the warmth of his temper had tranfported him to ule 
fome unguarded expreffions, for which he teftified his concern, 

In anfwer to thofe who alledged he was afraid of a war, becaufe peace was 
his only fafety, Walpole obferved, “ It is but a mean excufe for a minifter, 
when a wrong ftep is made in government, that he is not accountable for the 
events of meafures that never were advifed by him, and in which he was 
over-ruled by his fuperiors. I have always difdained thofe mean fubferfuges ; 
and with what face can I appear again in this houfe, if full and ample fatis- 
faction is not made, or at leait if we do not do our utmoft to obtain it, 
either by fair and peaceable means, or by exerting all our ftrength, in cafe a 
war becomes neceffary. If my county fhould call me to account, I would 
willingly take upon me the blame of every ftep that has been made by the 
government, fince | had the honour to enter into the admimftration. As to 
the common notion of a minifter's being afraid to enter upon a war, I do 
not underftand upon what it can be grounded. For my part, I could never 
fee any caule, either from reafon or from my own experience, to imagine 
that a minifter is not as fafe in time of war, as in time of peace. Nay, if we 
are to judge by reafon alone, it is the intereft of a minifter, confcious of any 
mifimanagement, that there fhould be a war; becaufe by a war, the eyes of 
the public are diverted from examining into his conduét ; nor is he account- 
able for the bad fuccefs of a war, as he is for that of an adnsinsftration +." 

The bill was negatived by a large majority {. 

A few days after this debate, the feffion was clofed by prorogatian. 

Thus was concluded this difficult feffion, in which the minifter contrived 
to place the difputes with Spsin on fuch a footing as to give an opening to 
an amicable negotiation, during the courfe of which, he trufted that a due 
mixture of vigour, moderation, and forbearance would induce the court of 
Madrid to agree to fuch conditions, as would fatisfy the Englifh nation, 
might reftore harmony, and prevent arupture. The refolutions of the houfe 
of commons were tranfmitted to Mr, Keene, to lay before the king of Spain ; 
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letters of reprifals were offered to the merchants; a {quadron of ten thips Chaptersa. 
of the line failed for the Mediterranean, unde: the command ’of admiral 1738to1739. 


Haddock ; many fingle thips were fent to America, and the infant colony of 
Georgia was fupplied with troops and ftores for refitting the Spaniards, 
who threatened to invade it from Saint Auguftine. Thefe precautions for 
defence and attack, were obvioufly calculated to give weight to the negotia- 
tion with Spain, and thcy had their due effect, 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SECOND: 
1738—1739. 


Difficulties attending the Negotiation with Spain.—Articles of the Convention.— 
Proteft of Spain.—Parliamentary Proceedings.—Debates on the Convention. 


HE remainder of the year was paffed in attempts to adjuft the dif- 
ferences between Spain and England. 

There never was any negotiation which commenced with more unfavour- 
able appearances, and was attended with greater difficulties. Thefe difficul- 
ties principally arofe from the pun¢tilious and inflexible fpirit of the Spanifh 
court, the high expectations of the Englith nation, the difcordant refolutions 
of the lords and commons, and the difputes between the crown of Spain and 
the South Sea company. . 

The firft difficulty arofe from the Spanith court, tremblingly alive to all 
difcuffions on points which related to their American poffeffions ; for al- 
though Philip appeared well inclined to give full fatisfaction for paft depre- 
dations, and full fecurity for freedom of navigation, which did not promote 
the illicit commerce, carried on with his fubjects in America, or which did 
not infringe on his fovereignty ; yet he could not be prevailed on to grant 
any fpecific propafition for not /earching fhips, cither in the open feas, or 
hovering on their coafts, under the pretence of trading to and from the 
Britith plantations. $ 
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The difficulty of managing fo capricious a court, was increafed by the high 
expediatiohs of the Englifh nation. The people, fired with enthufiafm, and 
inflamed by the exaggerated accounts of the Spanifh depredations, wildly 
and “imperioufly clamoured for redrefS. They laid their demands of repara- 
tion at avery Iigh rate; they required ample fatisfaétion for paft injuries, and 
full {cursty agauntt future depredations, which fecurity was made to confift 
in aa caplicat renunciation of the right of /earching hips, in all places ex- 
cepl the Spanith ports and feas. 

Walpole, well aware of the inflexibility of the Spanifl: court on this deli- 
cate queflion, had contrived to word the refolutions, which paffed the com- 
mons, in fuch a manner as to omit the mention of the word Search. He 
had avoided, with great prudence, all {pecific claims, and confined the expref- 
fions of the houfe to general topics. But this defign had been fruftrated by 
the tefolutions of the lords, which reduced the queftion to a fpecific propo- 
fition, and pofitively declaicd the legality of fearching Englifh veffels on 
the open f{eas, and trading to and from the different parts of the Britith do- 
minions, Tyhefe difcordant refolutions naturally produced numerous em- 
barraffments, and would have occafioned infuperable obftru@ions, had not 
the minifter refolved to adhere to the decifion of the commons. 

But the negotiation encountered the greateft difficulty from the difputes 
of the crown of Spain with the South Sea company. The origin and pro- 
grefs of that company, and the fatal confequences of the project of com- 
merce to South America, have been already related *. 

Before the afficnto treaty, a very advantageous, though contraband trade, 
was carried on from Jamaica to the Spanifh colbnies. The Spanith gover- 
nors connived at the introduction of negroes, and the importation of Englith 
manufactures. The profit of this traffic was certain and expeditious, and 
was ftill greater, becaufe it wes not attended with the payment of any duties 
to the king of Spain, or other incumbrances. “ 

But this branch of traffic was evidently diminifhed by the affiento treaty, It 
then became the intereft of Spain, for the fake of the duties, as well as of the 
South Sea company, who wifhed to monopolize the trade to the Spanifh Weft 
Indies, to ftop this commercial intercourfe, and many remonftrances were 
made for that purpofe to government, as well as to the Spanith court, by the 
directors,avhe confidered all Britith fubjects, trading to the Spanith fettle- 
ments, as interlopers upon their province. Hence difputes frequently arofe 
between the South Sea.company, and the traders of Jamaica ; and the direc~ 
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tors, by their remonftrances, often occafioned the feifure and confifeation of Chapter ga. 
veffels which were taken in the act of carrying on an illicit trade, or with 17381739 
illicit goods on board. The court of Spain had made a merit with the 
Britith government, of having endeavoured to check a commerce which 
was prejudicial to fo great a public company *, and at the fame time the 
Britith traders made the moft violent complaints againft the guarda coflas, 
for making thefe ieifures, which they termed illegal and unjuit. f 

The affiento treaty ftipulated the payment of certain dutics, for the in- 
troduction of negroes, and other articles of trade. Thefe had bees always 
paid to the Spanith officers, according to the rate of exchange betwecn Great 
Britain and Spain, and received without complaint. But as Spain had, {e- 
veral years before this period, given currency to another {pecies of dollars, a 
claim was now made of the difference between the two {pecies of dollars, ever 
fince the new regulation, under the denomination of arrears. ‘In addition to 
this, another demand was made, for the fourth of the profits acquired by the 
annual (hip, which was due to the king of Spain. -On the other fide, the 
company claimed reparation for the damages fuftained by the feizure of their 
effects in 1718 and 1727, before war had been declared between England and 
Spain. 

In the midft of thefe difficulties, the minifter exerted all his influence, at” 
home and abroad, to fettle the differences in a fatisfactory manner, or 
to refer the fettlement to the decifion of plenipotentiaries, by which 
means farther time would be. obtained to prevent the commencement 
of hoftilitics. A double negotiation was opened, between the minifters and 
Geraldino in London, and between Keene and La Quadra at Madrid, which 
had no immediate communication with each other. Walpole wholly influ- 
enced the negotiation at London, but he could only modify that which was 
carrying on at Madrid. / 

Geraldino having delivered a meffage, importing that his mafler was in- 
clined to enter into meafures for conciliating paft differences, and agreeing 
upon a method for preventing them in futures an account was ftated of 
the demands on each fide, which, after fome difficulties, was reduced to a 
balance of £.140,000, in favour of England, and fent to Mr. Keene to be 
ratified. But when this agreement was tranfmitted, the court of Madrid 
refufed to ratify it, declaring that Geraldino had furpaffed his powers, 

Foiled in this attempt, the minifter modified and tempered the violent 
orders fent from the duke of Newcaftle to Mr, Keene, and exhorted him to 
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ufe every effort with i Ja Quadra, and to mpeleat the neceffity of adjufting 
the differences amicably. 

This pacific {pirit fortunately prevailed in tte counfels of England; and 
due confideration was paid to the honour, jealoufy, and even to the preju- 
dices of Spain. Keene feconded the pacific efforts of the minifter with great 
addrefs and ability, and finally overcame the dilatorinefi, the punttilios, and 
the repugnance of the Spanifh court. 

A convention was accordingly fettled on the following bafis: “ That 
within fix weeks, two plenipotentiaries fhould meet at Maun, to regulate 
the refpective pretenfions of the two crowns, with relation to the trade and 

navigation in America and Europe, and to the limits of Florida and Carolina, 
as well as the other points which remained to be adjufted, according to for- 
mer treaties. That the plenipotentiaries fhould finith thcir conferences 
within eight months: That in the mean time, no progrefs fhould be made 
in the fortifications of Florida and Carolina, That his Catholic majetty 
fhould, within faur months from the day of exchanging the ratifications, pay 
to the king of Great Britain, the fum of ninety-five thoufand pounds, as a 
‘balance due to Great Britain, after deduétion made of the demands of Spain. 
That this fum fhould be employed for the fatisfaction, difcharge, and pay- 
ment of the claims of Britifh fubje¢ts upon the crown of Spain. That this 
reciprocal difcharge, however, fhould not extend or relate to the accounts 
and differences which fubfifted between the crown of Spain and the affiento 
company, nor to any private contradts between either of the two crowns, or 
their minifters, with the fubjeéts of the other; or between the fabjects of 
each nation refpectively.” 

In all hisconferences with Mr.Keene, de la Quadra had infifted, that £.68,000 
was due to his mafter from the South Sea company ; and had declared that 
the convention would not be ratified, unlefs that maney was paid. Keene 
reprefented, that the interefts of the company, and thofe of England, were 
diftin& confiderations ; and that the convention was a {ettlement of accounts 
between the two nations, the other, a private tranfaction between the king 
of Spain and the company. He faid, that if it was proved that £.68,000 
was owing, the money fhould be paid. This la Quadra confidered as a po- 
fitive promife, that the £.68,000 fhould be liquidated before the execution 
of the articles of the convention. Accordingly, at the very moment when 
the convention was to be ratified, the Spanifh minifter delivered to Keene, 
a declaration or proteft, declaring, in due fom, that the king of Spain re- 
ferved to himfelf the right of fufpending the affiento treaty, fhould the corn- 
pany not pay within a thort time the £.6B,o0o. Under the ee 
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force of this proteft, and that, upon the firm fuppofition that it would not 
be eluded on any motive or pretext, he was ready to fign the convention. 
Keene {eeing the obftinacy of the Spanifh court, knowing the anxiety of the 
Britifh minifter, to receive the ratification before the meeting of parliament, 
and aware, that unlefs he accepted the proteft, the negotiation would be in- 
flantly broken off, confented to receive it, though without admitting the 
faét it affumed, and fimply to be tranfmitted to the confideration of the 
Britith cabinet. Clogged with this obftruétion, the convention was finally 
figned at Madrid, and tran{mitted by a courier to London, who did not ar- 
tive till the 15th of January. 

The public mind was agitated to a degree of frenzy, and their expectations 
to a pitch which no reafonable conceffion could gratify. Befides pun:fh- 
ment infli&ted on the Spanith captains, and others who had committed depre- 
dations, they required, that the Spaniards fhould pofitively difclaim all right 
to fearch Britifh fhips in the American feas, and difavow their right to 
Georgia, and a part of South Carolina; that they fhould pay £.340,000 as 
a compenfation for the captures and confifcations, to difcharge the balance 
of the account, due to the South Sea company, for the effects confifcated, 
which amounted to no Jefs a fum than a million fterling; and it was faid, 
that if the nation fhould not receive fatisfaction on thefe particulars, no 
juftice was procured, and no- fecurity obtained. In the midft of thefe cla- 
mours, every eye was directed to the meeting of parliament, which was to 
affemble on the 18th of January. But the public were difappointed: on 
that day the parliament was farther prorogued until the firft of February, 
and it was known that the difficulty in adjufting the difputes with Spain, 
had been the caufe of this prorogation. 

On the firft of February the parliament affembled. The fpeech from the 
throne mentioned the ratification of the convention. 

“ Tt is now a great fatisfaction to me, that I am able to acquaint you, that 
the meafures I have purfued have had fo good an effect, that a convention is 
concluded and figned between me and the king of Spain, whereby, upon 
confideration had of the demands on both fides, that prince has obliged 
him({clf to make reparation to my fubjetts for their loffes, by a certain fti- 
pulgted payment: and plenipotentiaries are therein named and appointed 
for regulating, within a limited time, all the grievances and abufes which 
have hitherto interrupted our commerce and navigation in the American 
feas; and ror fettling all matters and difputes, in fuch a manner, as may 
for the future prevent and remove all new caufes and pretences of com- 
plaint, by a ftrict obfervance of our mrutual treaties, and a juft regard to the 
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Paiod VIF. tights and privileges belonging to each other. I will order the convention, 
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hee “Tt hath been my prneipal care to make ule of the confidence you re- 
poled in me, in this cucal and doubtful conjuncture, with no other view, 
but the gcnaal an! lafling benefit of my kingdoms; and if all the ends 
which aic¢ to be hoped for, even from fuccef$ful arms, can be attained, with- 
out plunging the nation into a war, it mult be thought, by all reafonable 
and unpreyudiccd perfons, the moft defirable event *.”” 

Proveejing The motion for an addrels encountered violent oppofition in both houfes. 

In the lords, however, it pafled without a divifion, by the interpofition of the 

tail of Scarborough and the duke of Argyle, who, though they declared theii \ 
difapprobation of that thing called a convention, yet conceived it would be 
irfegular to mention it til 1t was laid before them, and thought that unim- 
muty was highly neceflary at the pretent yuncture. 

In the commons, an addrefs being moved for as ufual, in the terms of the 
Speech, Sir Willan Wyndham objected to all expreflions which might ap- 
pear an approbation of the conyention, and therefore propofed omitting all 
the paragraph which alluded to it, and merely to thank the king for his 
{peech, and to affure him that the houfe would grant the neceflary fupplies, 
and endeavour to avoid all heats and animofities. 

Sir Robert Walpole, in a long and Tie {peech, defended the conduél of 
minu{ters in the negotiation with Spain. He declared that the accommo- 
dation was attended with all the advantages which the moft fuccefsful war- 
fare could have procured. He fhewed, under the exifting circumftances, it 
was more prudent and beneficial to avoid extremities ; that all the commer- 
cial nations, even France itfelf, did not object to the claim of fearching and 
feizing their fhips, when taken in the act of carrying on illegal trade. He 
then extolled the convention, with a wantonnefs of praife not ufual with 
him, and declared he thought it his ‘peculiar happinefs, that the nation 
would deem thé influence he poffeffed, the principal means of its ratifica- 
tion; and that he fhould not be forry if it was confidered as a meafure en- 
tirely his ewn. He finally obferved, that it was unfair to decide on the 
merits or demerits of the convention, before it was known; that in 
a few days it would be fubmitted|to the houfe, when a candid difcuf- 
fion would take place; and that as there was no reafon to fuppofe it con- 
trary to the known intereft of the nation, he faw no ground for oppofing 
the addrefs, He reminded the houfe, that the laft feffion he declared him- 
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felf anfwerable for the meafures purfued by government, while he was mi- Chapter fa. 
nifler; he was prepared tomake good his promife ; all he defired wasa candid 1738001739 
hearing, and that he hoped would net he denied. He concluded, by oppol- —<a—— 
ing the amendment, and fupporting the original addrefs. 
We was anfwered by Lytueton, Sir Joha Hynde Cotton, and Sir John 
Barnard, who took notice that the {peech itfelf was mofl abfurdly worded, 
becaule it flated, that plenipotentiaries wore to regulate the grievances and 
abufes that had happened to the Britith fubjeds, floni the infolence and 
cruelty of the Spaniards: now to regulate abules, he faid, implied a conti 
nuance of them, but only under another form '. 
The motion tor the addrels was carried by 234 againfl 141 3 a mayouty 
which in(pired the miner with unfounded hopes ot a quiet and ealy fel 
fion, for on the contrary, every meafure was adopted, and every expedient 
relorted to for the purpote of harrafling adminiftration, and throwing an 
odium on the mcafures of government. 
Almoit the only qucftion which was not refifted, was the propofal for em- 
ploying 12,000 feamen. The motion for 18,000 land forces was oppofed, 
and a reduction to 12,000, as in the laft feffion, moved by Shippen, but Feb. 14. 
negatived by 253 againft 183 }. 
Mean while the convention had been laid before the houfe, and referred to Convention 
a committee, and its contents having been communicated to the public, a resort tok 
general ferment prevailed in the nation, and a violent outery was raifed Generit dite 
again{l the conditions, One article, agreed to by the Englifh commiffa- faustaétions 
ries, which gave much umbrage, and had a great effect in irritating the 
public mind, was the claim of £.60,000, for the value of the fhips taken 
by admiral Byng, off the coaft of Sicily, in 1718, This demand was founded 
on an article in the peace of Madrid, made under the adminiftration of Sun- 
derland, which promifed reftitution, and was confirmed by the treaty of Se- 
ville, This ftipulation had never been performed ; the claim on the fide of 
the Spaniards {till exifted in its tull force, and therefore, though unpopular, 
was juft and reafonable, Motions being made by the party in oppofition, 
that the petitioners might be heard by counfel, were warmly oppofed by the 
miniftcrial party, and negatived, after long and warm debates §, A private 
petition was alfo prefented from the owners of a fhip taken in 1727, and 
another upon the capture of the fhip Sarah, belonging to Briftol, praying 
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allo to be heard by counfel. The minifter juftly obferved, that if the pro- 
prictors of every capture were to be heard by counfel, the houfé would be 
folely occupicd in fuch affairs, and could not attend to public bufinefs. 
The queftion, however, was. prefled, and loft only by 13 *. This large mino- 
rity, upon fo difputed a point, infpired the oppofition with the moft fanguinc 
hopes, and encouraged them to perlevere. 

After various other petitions, both public and private, the convention 
was firft taken into confidcration in the houfe of lords. On the 1fl of 
March, lord Cholmondeley moved an addrefs, fimilar to that which was after- 
wards propofed in the houfe of commons, by Horace Walpole. After a 
warm and vigorous contefl, the addrefs was voted by a majority of 95 againft 
74, and a ftrong proteft was made by nine and thirty peers+. At the 
head of thole who voted in oppofition, was the prince of Wales. 

Notwithitauding their defeat iu the houte of lords, the oppofition enter- 
taincdl hopes, that the convention would be difapproved and rejected by the 
commons. At length, the 6th of March was the day appointed for taking 
into confideration, the various petitions relating to the convention. The 
members repaired fo carly to the houfe, that 100 had taken their feats before 
eight in the morning. The public attention was no lefs powerfully attracted 
to this important debate, the refult of which was expected to decide the fate 
of the mmifter, The fixth and feventh were occupied in examining wit- 
neffes, and hearing fome Weft India merchants, in fupport of their pe- 
titions. 

On the 8th, at half paft eleven, Horace Walpole, who had thoroughly un- 
derflood the fubjeét, and had drawn up feveral papers relative to the tranfac- 
tion, opened the debate by a fpeech of two hours and half}. He began by 
exprefling his hopes, that in difcuffing this important queftion, on which 
depended the iflue of peace or war, gentlemen would lay afide wit arid 
railing accufations, avoid perfonalities, not miftake a popular outcry, for 
the voice of the people, as diftinguifhed from that of parliament, and 
would not be biaffed by ftrong affertions without proof. After making a 
general obfervation, that in all differences between two nations, an im- 
mediate declaration of war ought not to be the firft refolution of either, he 


the firft debate on the convention. 
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obferved, that the three great points on which he fhould reft the defence of 
the convention were, firft, honour; {econd, fatisfaction; and third, fecurity, 
Hie then undertook to prove, that the honour of the nation was preferved, 
that fatisfaction had been given for paft injuries, and fecurity obtained again{L 
future grievances. 

“ As to the firft pofition, which regards the honour of the nation; T ob- 
ferve,” he faid, “ that gentlemen, in difcuffing our differences with Spain, are 
imprefled with a notion, that the honour of the nation has been facrificed. 
This is a topic on which fome gentlemen have fondly expatiated. I am no 
lofs jealous of the national honour than any other gentleman; but true 
honour is founded on juftice and humanity, and not on ambition, falfe glory, 
or intereft, and | am convinced that this treaty is founded on the former, and 
not on the latter, 

“ The differences with Spain arofe from difputes on matters of right, or from 
depredations committed by Spamith fubjects, The matter of nght being in- 
conteftible, and the depredations great and frequent, had intercft, ambition, 
or falfe glory been the objects, the king had fufficient pretence to declare 
war without having recourfe to amicable means. But as thefe were not his 
objects, he confidered the peace and happinels of his people, as the folid 
foundation of his glory. He made repeated, but ineffectual applications to 
Spain, to adjuft the differences in an amicable manner. At length, fupported 
by the refolutions of both houfes during the laft fefhons, he made a pe- 
remptory demand, and infifled, that unlefs a fpeedy and categorical anfwer 
was given, recourfe muft be had to thofe extremities which he fo much 
withed to avoid. This declaration, and the preparations which accompanied 
it, had a duc effect. The king of Spain agreed to enter upon an immediate 
difcuffion of the rights in difpute, and to make every juft compenfarion. 
Hence the king, concluding that there was a probability of accommodating 
differences, could not, on the principles of juftice and humanity, commence 
hoftilities, or refufe to accept a preliminary convention, by which fatisfac- 
tion was to be obtained for paft, and fecurity againft future injuries. 

“ Honour may be fatisfied by fubmiffion, as well as by vindidtive juftice ; 
and public honour differs cffentially from private honour, The honour of 
the nation can be injured but by fome public or national act. When there- 
fore any inyury is done, or an affront given by the fubjects of one ftate to 
thofe of another, the ftate, whole fubjects have fuffered injury, ought to ap- 
ply to the other for fatisfaction, and ought not to confider its honour as 
affected, till the ftate, whofe fubjeéts committed the infult, has made the act 
its own, by refufing to punifh the tranfgreflurs, or to make reparation for 
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damages. Let us apply this ieafoning to the prefent fubjet. The Spanith 
depredations have been committed by private fubjeéls ; application has been 
made for reparation: The crown promites reparation. 

* Tus method of agreeing to the convention, and fafpending hoftilities, 
until it could be feon what eflvét it would produce, is not only confonant to 
honour and guilice, but agreeable to the advice given by both houfes of par- 
hiament. ‘Ube addreffes exhorted the king to ule his endeavours to obtain 
eteGual raf for Ins injured fubjeéts, and promifed, if his inftances fthould 
prove ineffectual, to fupport him in taking fuch meafmes, as honour and 
joflice required. It appears, from the articles of this convention, that the 
king has obtained fuch fatisfaction and fuch fecurity 45 could reafonably be 
expected. 

“With regard to fatisfaétion for paft injuries, the ‘mode of reparation is not 
only Sually aujulted, but the pay iment of a fecific fum 15 actually promited 
within a very fhort time after the exchange of the ratifications. There 
being mutual demands for damages fuflained, it {eemed neceflary to fettle 
and balance the account: It then appeared, that our demands upon Spain 
amounted to 7-4 - 3 = - - £.200,000 
Thole of Spain upon us to - - - - - £. 60,000 
Which made a balance of —- - - - - f. 140,000 
This the king of Spain propofed to pay by affignments upon his revenues in 
America. But as we knew the tedioufnef$ and precarioutnefs of that fund, 
it was propoted to make an allowance for prompt payment, on the condi- 
tion of paying the money in a fhort time at London; the allowance agreed oi 
was £. 45,000, which reduced the fum due us to £..95,000, and this fum his 
Catholic marefty has expicly promued, by this convention, to pay at Lon- 
lon, in four months after the exchange of the ratifications. From hence 
it appears, that we haye not only got 2 all the reparation any reafonable man 
could expeét, but all the reparation we could infift on, with any pretence of 
juftice. 4 

“ The next great obje& under confideration is our future fecurity. Now 
at is plain, that fecurity depends on thofe matters of right which are now in 
«difpute, and therefore cannot be effectually provided for, until thofe rights 
are fully alcertained. But as this is a difcuffion which depends not only 
on feveral difputable pomts in the law of nations, but alfo on the nature 
and tenour of various treaties, and on many facts and local circumftances, 
which can only be afcertaincd in the Weft Indies, it was impoffible to fettle 
the bufinefs in a few weeks, or by a preliminary convention. For this rea- 
fon, this difcufiion is referred to plenipotentiaries, who arc to mect within 
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‘fix weeks after the exchange of the satifications, and mutt finally fettle Chapter 52 
the points referred to them within the fhort term of cight months, which is 173810 173¢ 
all that we could expeél, and as much as we could, with jufhce or reafon, —<—— 
defire. 

On this account the treaty muft be confidered as a good preliminary, and 
fuch as ought to have been accepted in preference toa war, even had there 
not been one word in the treaty, which could tend to a prefumption that 
Spain had relinquifhed any of the rights which were the obycéts of difpute. 
But this is not the cafe. The principal right exereifed by Spain, is that 
of fearching Britith fhips in the open feas, and feizing them, it Spanith 
money or merchandife are found on board. But this right Spain has re- 
nounced in the prefeat preliminary, if not by the letter, at leaft by the fpirit 
of the treaty, ‘This right is not c/apred by Spain, but evercifed only. How 
then could it be remedied but by confent, cither by a reparation, or by an 
explanatory treaty. The reparation is actually made, and the treaty is to 
follow, which is to prevent future aggreffions, 

* The preamble of the convention recites all the grievances complained of, 
and fpecities vifling, fearching, and taking of vefils, and ferzing effe@s. Tt 
acknowlcdges them tobe of fuch a nature, that without future care, they 
might ocafion an open ruptuwe between the two crowns. Here then Spain 
avows, that the fcarcbing of hips is a caufe of complaint, and fhe allows 
it to he a grievance which ought to be remedied. But can the exercife of a 
juf right be decmed a caufe of complaint ? Can it be allowed to be a griey- 
ance ? And is it not a reafonable conclufion that Spain, having by the pre- 
amble difclaimed ber right, indicates a refolution to difclaim it alfo in the 
definitive treaty. 

“ But the court of Madrid has not only acknowledged the fearching of fhips 
on the open feas, and confifcating themp for having Spanifh money and effects on 
board, to be a grievance which ought to be remedied, but they have in fome 
meafure owned’it to be wrong. They have allowed it to be an injury, by 
giving a reparation for alt fuch captures as are proved to have been illegal. 
Therefore the plenipotentiaries are not to fettle the right, not to determine 
whether it be a grievance or not, for that is allowed ; they are to fettle, by a 
definitive treaty, the means to prevent new abufes, and remove the caufes of 
future complaints, But in this their powers are circumfcribed For the 
regulations which they are to accede to, muft be conformable to the exiting 
treaties. This muft be fettled within a limited time, and muft be ratified by 


the king; fo that fhould the plenipotentiaries adjuft the bufinefs in fuch a 
manner 
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manner as not to fatisfy the country, they may fill be not ratified, and we 
may then have the choice of war or peace. 

“ The chief queflion, therefore, now feems to be, whether we ought to go 
to war, rather than grant a delay of cight months, for giving full fatisfaclion 
and ablalure tecunty , and I do not think that any man who confiders the 
prefent fituation of Lurope, or the prefent circumftances of this nation, 
would be for involving the country in a dangerous and expentive war, rather 
than grant fuch a delay. 

“In confidering this queftion, I trufl that gentlemen will not pretend to 
decide from general declamations on peace and war, but reflect that the true 
flate of the qucflion refls on the {pecific circumttances of the prefent mo- 
ment, and the dangers of war, as it concerns the prefent times, conditions, 
and trade. War, in all fituations, even with the faircft profpe& of fuccehs, is 
always dangerous and dcflructive to a trading nation; at is much more 
dangerous when the event is doubtful. 

“Tt follows from thefe premifes, that if the fituation of Furope was fa- 
vyourable to us, and if our circumftances were alfo advantageous, we ought 
not wantonly to engage in war. How much more ought this evil to be 
avoided, when the {tate of Europe wears a moft unfavourable afpeét, and our 
internal fituation is unpromifing. 

“ France is powerful, and governed by wife counfels, tranquil at home, 
and refpected abroad. Their fovercign is bound by interefl, as well as by 
the ties of blood, to affift the king of Spain, if he is attacked, and in all pro- 
bability, a treaty of alliance is now forming, and perhaps concluded, between 
the two crowns. If we declare war again{t Spain, we muft therefore expect 
that France will take part with Spain againfl us; and though 1 have fo goud 
an opinion of my country, as to think we are more than a match tor the ene, 
and at leaft an equal match tor the other, yet 1 cannot be fo vain as to ima- 
gine we are an cqual match for both 5 and confequently, I muft think we 
have reafon to be afiaid of finking under the burthen, unle(s we can obtain 
affifance from fome of the other great powers,”” 

He then tuok a view of the ftate of Europe, which he defcribed as fo 
fituated, that England was without a fingle ally, who was either willing or 
capable of affording affiftance, The Emperor involved in the misfortunes of 
the Turkith war,and under the direction ot France; the Dutch weak, wavering, 
and loaded with debts ; Sweden wholly governed by France; Denmark and 
Ruffia at too great a diftance, cven if inclined, to ad in our favour; the 
king of Naples difpofed to take part with the other branches of the houfe of 
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Bourbon, and the king of Sardinia incapable of coming forward fingly to 
our affiftance. 

“ This being the ftate of Europe,” he continued, “ would it not be the 
height of folly and madnefs to engage in hoftilities, if we can with honour 
and fecurity avoid or delay them ? 

* Our domeftic fituation is no Iefs unfavourable: we are loaded with 
burthens which are almoft too heavy to bear; the public revenue is fearcely 
fufficient to fupply the expences of our civil eftablifhment in time of peace : 
if we enter into war, new taxes muft be impofed; the animofities and divi- 
fions which prevail too much amongft us will be increafed ; that party which 
has been hitherto fuppreffed by our vigour and unanimity, will again rear its 
head ; our cnemies will avail themfelves of the war, to favour the caufe of 
the Pretender, and as new burthens are unavoidably [aid on the public, thefe 
misfortunes will be afcribed to the illuftrious family on the throne. France 
and Spain may pour in their troops upon our coafts, which our fleet cannot 
always prevent ; we fhall be thrown into confufion at home, and have 
neither leiiure or power to diftrefs our enemies, or protect our colonies. 

“ T feel as much as others for the fufferings of our merchants, for the in- 
dignitics which have been inflicted on the nation, by the Spanith guarda 
coftas ; but national refolutions ought not to be direéted by paffion. We 
ought to thew proper rcientment, but our refentment ought to be governed 
by prudence, and if it is, we fhall fufpend it, until Europe prelents a more 
favourable afpe&. I am therefore of opinion, that if the convention had 
been lefs favourable, it ought, in the prefent juncture, to have been accepted, 
But I truft I haye fhewn that we have acquired as much as we could expect 
trom a preliminary treaty, and have every reafon to hope, that in the {pace 
of eight months we fhall obtain, by a definitive treaty, all we can defire.” 

He then moved an addrefs, “ to return thanks for the communication of 
the convention ; for bringing the demands of his fubjects to a final determina- 
tion, and for procuring a fpeedy payment for the loffes fuftained by the 
merchants ; declaring their fatisfa€lion in the foundation laid for preventing 
and removing fimilar abufes in future, and for prelerving peace ; to exprefs 
a reliance on the king, that effeCtual care would be taken for fecuring and 
eftablifhing the freedom of navigation in the American feas; that the Britith 
fubjects may enjoy, unmolefted, their undoubted right of navigating and 
trading to and from any part of his majefty’s dominions, without being lia- 
ble to be ftopped, vifited, or fearched in the open teas, or being fubject to 
any other violation of the treaties fubfifting ; and that in fettling the limits 
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of his dominions in America, the greateft regard would be had to the rights 
and pofleffions belonging to the crown and fubject ; and to affure the king, 
that in cafe his juft expectations fhould not be antwered, the houfe would 
fupport him in taking fuch mealures, as might be moft conducive to vin- 
dicate the honour and dignity of his crown, and the rights of his people.” 

The addrelS was calculated to obviate the flrong objeétions which were 
made to the convention, arifing from its not being a definitive treaty, not 
fufficiently explicit, and leaving the point to be decided by future difcuf- 
fion. 

The oppofition ftrenuoufly fupported the objections, and in reply to the 
arguments of Horace Walpole, expatiated on the injured honour of the na- 
tion, and the pufillanimity of the minifter. They deplored the Britifh trade 
ruined, the Britith failors imprifoned and tortured, and the Britifh flag in- 
fulted. They exhaufled every topic which was calculated to inflame the 
public mind, and appealed forcibly to the paffions and feelings. 

The flory of Jenkins’s cary was not omitted, ‘ Even the Spanith pirate,” 
exclaimed Sir Thomas Saunderfon, who {poke firfl in reply to Horace Wal- 
pole, “ who cut off captain Jenkins’s ear, making ufe at the fame time ot 
the moft infulting expreffion towards the perfon of our king, an expreffion 
which no Britith fubjeét can decently repeat, an expreffion which no man 
that has a regard for his fovereign can ever forgive : Even this fellow, I fay, 
is fuffered to live to enjoy the fruits of his rapine, and remain a living tefh- 
mony of the cowardly tamenefs and mean fubmiffion of Great Britain, and 
of the triumphant pride and flubborn haughtinels of Spain *.” 

In contradiétion to the ftatement of Horace Walpole, lord Gage obferved, 
*€ The loffes fuftained by the Spanith depredations, amounted to three hun- 
dred and forty thoufand pounds. ‘The commiflary, by a ftroke of his pen, 
reduced this demand to two hundred thoufand pounds; then forty-five 
thoufand were ftruck off for prompt payment. He then allotted fixty 
thoufand pounds as the remaining part of a debt pretended to be due to 
Spain, for the deftruction of her fleet by Sir George Byng, though it ap- 
peared, by the inftructions on the table, that Spain had becn already amply 
fatisfied on that head. Thefe dedudions reduced the balance to ninety-five 
thoufand pounds; but the king of Spain infifted upon the South Sea com- 
pany’s paying immediately the fum of fixty-cight thoufand pounds, as a 
¢icbt due to him-on one head of accounts, though, in other articles, his 
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Catholic majefty was indcbted to the company a million over and above Chapter,s2, 
this demand. The remainder to be paid by Spain, did not excecd feven 1738t01739 
and twenty thoufand pounds, from which fhe infifted upon deducting what-. 

ever fhe might have given in (atisfaction for any of the Britifh fhips that 

had becn taken; and on being allowed the value of the St. Therefa, a 

Spanith thip which had been feized in the port of Dublin *.” 

Pitt, who {poke moft ably on this occafion, objected to the queflion, as of Of Pit. 
too complicated - a nature to be fubmitted at once to the approbation of 
the committee. ‘ The addrefs, he faid, was propofed for no other end than 
to extort an approbation of the convention. He obferved, that the houfe 
was procecding upon an artificial minifterial queftion, covering and taking 
fanétuary in the royal name, inftead of meeting openly, and ftanding fairly, 
the direét judgment and fentence of parliament upon the feveral articles. 
“Ts this,” he exclaimed, “ any longer a nation? or where is an Englith 
parliament, if with more fhips in our harbours thah in.all the navies of 
Europe, with more than two millions of people in the American colonies, we 
will bear to hear of the expediency of receiving from Spain, an infecure, un- 
fatisfactory, difhonourable conyention, which carries downright fubjection in 
every line.” 

He faid, that the great national objection, the fearching of thips, ftood 
in the preamble of the convention, as the reproagh of the whole, as the 
itrongeft evidence of the fatal fubmiffion which followed. On the part of 
Spain, an ufurpation, an inhuman tyranny, claimed and exercifed over the 
American feas ; on the part of England, an undoubted right by treaties, and 
from God and nature, declared and afferted in the refolution of parliament, 
was now referred to the difcuffion of plenipotentiaries, on one and the fame 
equal foot. This undoubted right was to be difcuffed and regulated, and 
if to Tegulate, be to prefcribe rules (as in all conftruétion it is) this 
right is, by the exprefs words of the convention, to be given up and 
facrificed ; for it muft ceafe to be any thing from the moment it is fub- 
mitted to limits. He concluded in the moft energetic language; “ This 
convention, Sir, I think, from my foul, is nothing but a ftipulation for na- 
tionfl ignominy ; an illufory expedient to baffle the refentment of the na- | 
tion; a truce without a fufpenfion of hoftilities on the part of Spain; on 
the part of England, a fulpenfion. As to Georgia, of the firft law of-na- 
ture, felf-prefervation and {elf-defence; a furrender of the rights and trads 
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of England to the mercy of plenipotentiaries, and in this infinitely highef? 
and facred point, future fecurity, not only inadequate, but directly repug- 
nant to the refolutions of parliament, and the gracious promife of the 
throne. he complaints of your defpairing merchants, the voice of England 
has condenmed it ; be the guilt of it upon the head of the advifer ; God for- 
bid that this committee fhould fhare the guilt by approving it *.”” : 

It was oblerved by Lyttleton, * The grievances of England admit but of 
one remedy, a very fhort and fimple one ; that our fhips fhall not be fearch- 
ed on any pretence. This alone can go to the root of our grievances, all lefs 
than this is trifling, hurtful, and fatal to commerce. 

« Had we procceded conformably to the intentions of parliament, we fhould 
cither have acted with vigour, or have obtained a real fecurity, in an exprefs 
acknowledgment of our right not to be fearched, as a preliminary five qud 
non-to our treating at all. ‘his we ought to have infifted on in the words 
of La Quadra’s proteft (which is the preliminary five gud non of that crown) 
we ought to have infifted on in thofe very words, as the precife and cffen- 
tial means to overcome the fo much debated difputes, and that on the va+ 
 lidity and force of this exprefs acknowledgment, the figning the conven- 
“ tion may be procceded on, and in no other manner.” Inflead of this, 
what have we done ? We have referred it to plenipotentiaries. Is not this 
weakening our'right ? Would you, Sir, fubmit to a reference, whether you 
may travel unmolefted from your houfé in town to your houfe in the coun- 
try? Your right is clear and undeniable, why would you have it difcuffed ? 
But . much lefs would you refer it, if two of your judges belonged to a gang, 
which has often ftopped and robbed you in your way thither before. 

“ But what is this wretched reprieve that we have begged for eight 
months ? Will that do us any good? Will that be worth our acceptance ? 
Do we really flatter ourfelves that we are now at peace ? Peace is a fecure 
and unmolefted enjoyment of our rights. But peace, at the expence of 
rights, of effential rights, peace expofed to infults, peace expofed to injuries, 
is the moft abject, is the moft deplorable, is the moft calamitous circum+ 
ftance of human affairs. It is the worft effet that could be produced by 
the moft ruinous war. With fcorn let us reje& it, that to all we have fuft 
fered before, to all the accumulated infults ever heaped upon a nation, a 
warle difhionour may not be added, and that difhonour fall upon the parlia- 
ment. And therefore I give my moft hearty negative to this queftion +.” 

The minifter {poke laft in this important debate. His principal efforts 
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were directed to remove the objection of its not being a definitive treaty. Chapter sa. 
He readily allowed that it was not, but contended that it laid the foun- 1738t01739. 
dation for one. He again adverted to the hare which he had in lay-- 
ing this foundation, and declared it to be his greateft boaft at prefent, 
and would be his greateft honour in fucceeding times, to be mentioned 
as the minifter who had endeavoured by this convention to prevent 
the neceffity of making war upon a nation with whom it was our greateft 
intereft to be at peace, at a time when the doubtful fituation of Europe left 
us little hopes of affiftance, and gave well-founded apprehenfions of being at- 
tacked by other powers, He declared that a war with Spain, after the con- 
ceffions already made, was unjuft, impolitic, and difhonourable ; that Eng- 
land being a trading nation, the profperity of that trade ought to be the 
principal objeét in view. “ Admitting, however,” he faid, ‘that the convention 
has not effectually anfwered the expectations of the houfe, fhould it not be 
confidered whether the declaration of war would benefit trade, what profpect 
of fuccefs could be reafonably entertained, and particularly whether even a 
fuccefsful war with Spain, might not involve us in‘a very doubtful and ex- 
penfive war with other powers? Thefe confiderations feem never once to 
have occupied the thoughts of thofe who are adverfe to the queftion. It is 
Jaid down as a maxim, that we ought immediately to enter into a war, and 
yet nothing is allowed for the uncertainty of the event, for the interruption of 
commerce, and the prodigious expence with which it would be attended. 
But fhould we even lay afide thefe confiderations, are we to have no regard 
to common juftice, to thofe treaties, the obfervance of which has been fo 
juftly contended for ? Thefe treaties prohibit all trade with the Spanith Weft 
Indics, excepting that carried on by the annual affiento fhip. In contradic- 
tion then to thefe exprefs ftipulations, are our fhips never to be fearched, 
and is the trade to the Spanifh Weft Indies open to every interloper ? For 
what difference is there between throwing that trade open, and having a li- 
berty not only of approaching their coafts, but even of hovéring on them as 
Jong as we pleafe, without being ftopped or fearched ? Thefe are the unjuft 
conceffions which the advocates of a war require, The convention, on the 
contrary, ftipulates that the treaties fubfifting between the two crowns, 
fhould be the rule for fettling difputes relating to trade, We are, therefore, , 
in no danger of fuffering from the convention, becaute it is admitted that all 
we ought in reafon to claim, is the obfervance of thofe treatics." He hoped, 
therefore, that the addrefs would pafs, 

The addrefs was carried by a majority of only 28; 260 againft 232 Adie cant 
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Perfod Vif. © On the enfuing day, the report of the refolution in the committee to a? 

3737to1742. refs the hing, being read, the re-cemmitment was warmly urged. Pulten », 

———"_ who had referved himfelt for this day, opened the debate, and was ferurce + 

eat by Sir Wilkam Wyrdham, Their fpecches were full of declamation 4 0, 

recommite — inveCuyc,and contained no new arguments. The minifter replied ina long ind 

ment. elaborate {peech, in which he defended the convention, and explaine | the 
treaties of 1667 and 1670. He thewed that the demand of not tear.. ing 
Britith fhips was a new demand, and therefore it could not be ex) ucted 
that Spain ould renounce a right which they had hitherto exercifed, 
without due examination. He obferved, that the bufinefs was of {fo in- 
tricate, as well as delicate a nature, that it could not be fettled at once, and 
in a moment, and therefore in reafon, juftice, and prudence, was properly 
left to the dilcuffion of the plenipotentiaries. Afler a few other {pecches of 
little confequence, the motion for a re-commitment twas negatived by 244 
againit 214 *. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-THIRD: 


1739 


\ecelion of the Minorstv.—Confequences, —Benefuial Aéts of Parliament—Danifh 
Subfidy.—Oppofition and Anecdotes of John Duke of Argyle.—Vote of Credit. 
—Termination of the Spanift Negotiation —Declaration of War.—Condult of 
England :—sdnd of Sir Robert Walpole—Divifions in the Cabinet. 


Secéffion of HE laft effort to prevent the addrefs on the convention having proved 
the‘minority. A ineffectual, great part of the minority catried into execution, a defign 
which they had previoufly concerted. It was no lefs than to abfent them- 

felves, or, as it was called, to /ecede from parliament. 
Speech of Accordingly, Sir William Wyndham, to whofe advice, at the inftigation 
Wyabe iam. of Bolingbroke, this meafure has been ufually attributed, faid, “1 have feen, 
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with the utmoft concern, this fhameful, this fatal meafure, approved of by a Chapter 5x 
majority of but 28, and I now rife to pay my laft'duty to my country, as a | 173% 
member of this houfe. 

“T was in hopes that the many aanmntrerible arguments urged in ‘the 
debate againft the convention, might have prevailed upon gentlemen to have 
for once liftened to the diétates of reafon; for once to have diflinguifhed 
themfelves from being a faétion againft the liberties and properties of their 
fellow fubje@ls. I was the more in hopes of this, fince in all the com- 
panies I have been in from the time this convention has been fpoken of, I 
have not found one fingle perfon without doors pretend to juftify it. Is it 
not ftrange, that the eloquence of one man fhould have fo great an effeé within 
thefe walls, and the unanimous voice of a brave fuffering people without, 
thould have fo little ? I am furprited that I fhould be {0 blind as not to dif- 
cern one argument that has the leaft appearance of reafon, among all that 
has been offered, for our agreeing to this addrefS. This muft proceed 
either from the majority of this houfe being determined by arguments that we 
have not heard, or from my wanting common fenfe to comprehend the force 
of thofe we have heard. In the ‘firft cafe, I think I cannot, with ho- 
nour, fit in an affembly which is determined by motives which I am not 
at liberty to mention; and if the lafl is the cafe, I look upon myfelf as a 
very unfit perfon to ferve as afenator. 1 here, Sir, bid a final adieu to this 
houfe, Perhaps when another parliament fhall fucceed, 1 may be again at 
liberty to ferve my country in the fame capacity. I therefore appeal, Sir, to 
a future, free, uninfluenced houfe of commons. Let it be the judge of my 
conduét, and that of my friends, on this occafion. Mean time, | hall con- 
clude with doing that duty to my country Iam {till at liberty to perform, 
which is to pray for its prefervation : 

** May, therefore, that Power which has fo often, and fo vifibly interpofed 
in behalf of the rights and liberties of this nation, continue its care over us 
at this worft and moft dangerous juncture, whilft the infolenice of enemies 
without, and the influence of corruption within, threaten the ruin of her con- 
ftitution.” 

The animated tone of voice, and impaffioned gefture which accreapaned 
this effufion, were as dignified and ftriking, as the expreffions were petulant 
and offenfive. The infult offered to the houfe in calling the majority a 
faction, raifed the indignation of Pelham, and he was in the a& of rifing to 
move for commitment to the Tower, when the minifter, confcious~ that 
fach 4 meafure would create a dangerous ferment in the country, prevented 

him. 
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him by rifing himfelf, and with an animation and fpirit equal to that which 
had diftinguithed Sir William Wyndham, faid, 

“ Sir, the meafures which the gentleman who {poke laft, and his friends 
may purfue, give me no uneafinefs, The friends of the nation, and the 
houfe, are obliged to them for pulling off the matk, by making this public 
declaration, We can be upon our guard againft open rebellion, but 
*tis difficult to guard againft fecret traitors, The faction I {peak of, never 
fat in this houfe, they never joined in any public meafure of the govern- 
ment, but with a view to diftrefs it, and ferve a popifh intereft, The 
gentleman who is now the mouth of this faction, was looked upon as the 
head of thofe traitors, who, twenty-five years ago, confpired the deftruction 
of their country, and of the royal family, to fet a popith pretender upon the 
throné. He was feifed by the vigilance of government, and pardoned by 
its clemency; but all the ufe he ungratefully made of that clemency, has 
been to qualify himfelf according to /aw, that he and his party may, fome 
time or other, have an opportumity to overthrow all /azv. 

« Tam only afraid that they will not be { good as their word, and that 
they will return; for I remember that, in the cafe of their favourite pre- 
late *, who was impeached of treafon, the fame gentleman and his faction 
made the fame refolution, They then went off like traitors ay they were; 
but their retreat had not the deteftable effect they expected and withed, 
and therefore they returned. Ever fince, Sir, they have perfevered in the 
fame treafonable intention of ferving that intereft, by diftreffing the govern- 
ment. But I hope their behaviour will unite all true friends of the pre- 
fent happy eftablifhment of the crown in bis majefty’s perfon and family 
mare firmly than ever; and that the gentlemen who, with good intentions, 
have been deluded into the like meafures, will awaken from their delufion, 
fince the trumpet of rebellion is now audacioufly founded +." 

The confequence of this meafure was, to the feceders difappointment, and 
{peedy repentance, to the minifter fatisfaction and triumph. In faét, they 
had {carcely declared their refolution, before they faw and appreciated the 
impropriety and ill policy of the meafure. They even flattered themfelves 
with the hopes of being called back to their pofts, Several of the minarity, 
among whom were Sir John Barnard and lord Cornbury, refufed to defert 
their parliamentary ftations; and the applaufe which they received from 
their conftituents, as well as from all moderate perfons, was a tacit re- 
Action on the conduct of the others. In faél, the feceders feemed not uns 
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willing to retrieve their error as foon they had commuted it, by availing 
themlelves of the call of the houfe, which ftood for the enfuing Monday, 
and to have come down in a body for the purpofe of enforcing fome violent 
motion *, But the minifter fufpedting this defign, prevented the execution 
of it, by obtaining an adjournment of the houfe till Tueflay +. They now 
experienced the ill policy of their condy& : The nition was not inflamed 
by their abfence. 1t required no great depth o+ undeilanding to compre- 
hend thefe fimple queftions : If 1t be admitted that the conftitution was in 
danger, why did they quit their ftation ? If the majority of the commons 
was a faction, influenced or corrupted by the minifter, why did they make 
that faction {tronger by retiring from the houfe, and leaving the minifler in 
poffeffion of means to cxtend his corruption with greater facility ? 

Tt was a great caufe of fatisfaction and* triumph to the minilter, who de- 
clared that no event during his whole admini{tration, had ever relieved him 
from more embarraffments, or fupplied him with greater means of ferving 
the real interefts of this country. He obferved, that while he was conti- 
nually baited by oppofition, he could not introduce a fingle bill, of the moft 
beneficial tendency, which would not meet with refiftance, or expofe him to 
obloquy. But as the principal leaders of the minority had retired from 
parliament, he had an opportunity to propofe feveral, which tended to 
promote the commerce and manufactures of the country. 

In conformity with this plan, he encouraged and invited every {cheme 
which feemed calculated for the advantage of the internal and colonial trade, 
The manufaétures of cloth were increafed by the bill, which laid ad- 
ditional duties on the exportation of wool, and facilitated its importation 
from Ireland. The trade of the Britifh colonies in the Weft Indies, was 
highly improved by an act permitting the introdu@ion of fugar into 
foreign parts in Englith bottoms, without firft landing them in Great Bri- 
tain, and by rendering more effectval the duties on foreign fugar and 
molaffes, _ 

A bill alf, of confiderable public advantage, paffed this feffion, for enlarging 
the powers of the commiffioners of Weftminfter Bridge, and for enabling 
them to execute the whole ftructure in ftone inftead of wood f. : 

During the feceffion, the minifter was embarraffed with a motion for the 
repeal of the teft a&t. The diffenters took this opportunity to renew their 
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petition, from a perfuafion, that the abfence of the Tories would deliver them 


1737to1742. from fo many certain opponents. The Tories themt{elves, when appealed to 
e—— by the mintiter’s fiends, exprefled a malignant fatisfaétion at his diftrets. 


Danifh fub- 
fidy. 


They withed to fee in what manner he would conduct himfelf in fo delicate 
a fituauion, and feemed not unwilling that it fhould pafs the houfe of com- 
mons, concious that 1t would be thrown out by the lords. 

The hopes of the diffenters, and the malice of the Tories, were equally 
baftled by the event. Many of the Whigs, who ufually gave their votes in 
favour of the repeal, yet detefted the principles on which the Tonics 
aéted, and confidering the motion as improperly introduced, with a view to 
perplex goveinment, voted againft the motion, and, notwithftanding the 
abfence of the Tories, it was negatived by a larger majority than had ever 
appeared on that occafion, 188 againft 89 *. 

It was probably at this period, that the minifter, vexed at the diffenters, 
and contcious that he Mivuld, by fubmitting to the repeal, incur the difplea- 
fure of the numerous friends to the eftablifhed church who fupported his 
meafures, by his imprudent franknefs difobliged the whole body. A depu- 
tation of diffenters waited upon him, and Dr. Chandler, their principal, 1c- 
quefted him to take into confideration, his repeated affurances of good will 
to their caufe, and hoped that he would affift in obtaining the repeal of the 
teftact. He made them the ufual anfwer, that whatever were his private ‘in- 
clinations, the attempt was improper, and the time was not yet arrived. “* You 
have fo repeatedly returned this anfwer,” replied, Dr. Chandler, “ That 1 
truft you will give me leave to afk you when the time will come?” “ If you 
require a {pecific an{wer,” faid the minifter, “ I will give it you in a word— 
Never +.” 

Fortunately for the minifter, the abfence of the feceding members delivered 
him from much of that embarraflinent which he muft have experienced 
had they remained in the houfe during the difcuffion of the Danith fubfidy, 
which was, neverthelefs, a fubje& of confiderable obloquy and mifreprefen- 
tation, The king, as eleCtor of Hanover, had purchafed the caftle and lord- 
thip of Steinhorft from the duke of Holftein; but the title being difputed 
by a fubjec&t of Denmark, the king of Denmark ordered a corps of troops to 
garrifon the caftle. When a detachment of Hanoverians arrived to take 
poffeffion, a fkirmifh enfued, and the Danes were driven from the place. 
This event inflamed the refentment of the king of Denmark, who made 
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Preparations as’ if he intended to revenge the infult, but the affair was {oon’ 
after compromifed : A, treaty was concluded with the king of Denthark, who 
agited to hold in readinefs 6,000 troops for the fervice of England, on receiv- 
ing’an annual fublidy of 20,000 rix dollars, and 150,000 more when they 
fhould he taken into Britith pay *. As this treaty was concluded foon after 
the.difpute con¢erning Steinhorft, and as the caftle and lord(hip were at ‘the 
fame time ceded by Denmark to Hanover, the oppofition naturally coupled 
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thefe two events together, and when the treaty was announced to the+ May 5 


honfe of. commons, figgefted that the compromife had been made at the 

of this country, that Steinhorft was acquired by Britifh money: 
their faletnent has been adopted as true, and configned to the pages of hif- 
tory +. This afperfion, however, is contradicted by the fecret hiftary of this 
treaty, which the minifterjat the time could not avow, and therefore only 
grounded his defence onthe common topic of expediency. 

At'the period now under confideration, a war between England and Spain 
was unavoidable ; and France, forefeeing the probability of being drawn into 
hoftilities, was fecretly endeavouring to form alliances with. feveral foreign 
powers, and to detach others from Great Britain. For this purpofe fhe had 
fecured Sweden, but failing in the attempt to gain Ruffia, turned her yiews 


to Denmark. The fituation’ and’ circumftances of “the fovereign, Chriftian 


the Sixth, gave hopes of fuccefs. He had involved himfelf in great expences 
from his love of building, and various projects, and was at this time encum~- 
bered with debts. Chavigni, the French minifter:t Copentiagen, offered 
the moft advantageous terms if the king would erigage in an alliance with 
France, and as the affair of Steinhorft had recently happened, endeavoured 
to inflame him againft George the Second, and propofed a triple ‘alliance 


with France and Sweden, by which: Ruffia would be awed, England would. 


Have.much difficulty in procuring’ naval ‘ftores from the Baltic, and the elec- 
torate of Hanover would be expofed to the united ‘arms of the allied powers. 
To'gain Chriftian the French offered'a fubfidy of 400,006 fix dollars, for 
fix, eight of ten years, ‘required no-troops, but. promifed a. powerful fueeour 
to-Dénthark if attacked ‘and demanded no‘affiftence in return if France Was 
ihwaded.-” The: kdnig sof Denmark frankly communicated - theft propofals.to 
‘Fitley, the Englits thitifter at Copenhagen + ; obferved, that burthened aabe 
‘swan: with’ delbts; he required a fubfidy ; declared ‘that he preferred. the‘ alliance 
of Engigad, ‘sigh, that she would accept a fmaller fublidy, ‘and. agres ta Tels 
arene fromHimeland than were offered by France. “The treaty 
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was accordingly arranged, and concluded; the infidious defigas of Franc 
and Sweden were difconcerted, and the peace of the north fecuned. 

If any proofs were wanting to thew that the oppofition to the mihi- 
fer was inanoft cafes merely perfonal, and that every meafure, however in- 
nocent or indifferent, was fuppofed to be diétated by him, and promoted for 
fome private view, an incident which paffed in the houfe of lords will leave no 
doubt on the fubjeét. When the bill for allowing the king to fettle an an- 
nuity of £.45,000 a year on his younger children, was brought from the 
commons to the lords, it was obferved, in the courfe of the debate, that the 
children of the prince of Wales were not only unprovided but wnprayed 
for. This obfervation alluded to the form of prayer for the royal family, 
iffued by the privy counci] upon the marriage of the prmce of Wales, 
when the name of the duke of Cumberland ftood next to thofe of the 
prince and princefs, and had not yet been altered. This fuggeftion was 
levelled againft the minifter, as if he had jnterfered for the puipofe of infult- 
ing the prince. On this occafion the earl of Wilmington, who feldom 
{poke in any debate, broke his ufval filence, informed the houfe, that he 
himfelf had counfelled the king to order the form of prayer as it then 
ftood, and declared. that the minifter was totally unacquainted with the 
arrangement. This frank and generous declaration had the defired effect. 
At the moment it was known that the minifler had no concern in the bufi- 
nefs, the petulance of oppofition ceafed, and the bill paffed without farther 
impediment *. 

At this period the houfe of lords was no lefS the theatre of contention 
than the houfe ‘of commons; and the number of fpeakers on the fide of 
oppofition great and formidable. The principal fpeakers on the fide of 
government were, Newcaftle, 1ardwicke, Hervey, Cholmondeley, Ilay, and 
Deyonthire, ‘Thofe on the contrary fide were, Carteret, Chefterfield, Bathurft, 
Weftmoreland, Bedford, Sandwich, Halifax, Talbot, and Gower. 

To this chofen band, was recently added John duke of Argyle and Green- 
wich, whofe principles and motives will be beft anderftood from an ac- 
céunt of his a life and condu&, He was born in 1678, and gave 
carly indications of talents and capacity, which, however, were rather bril- 
lant than folid, and he attained as great « proficiency in claffical leaming 
as a defultory application would permit. He difcovered an catty propen-- 
fity to a military life, and being permitted to embrace the profeffion of anus, 
was promoted by king William to the command of a regiment of foot, 
before he bad attained the age of nineteen. 
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In 1703 he fucceeded his father in his titlcs and eftates, and to the confe- Chapter Sh 
quence of firft feudal lord in the Highlands of Scotland. He was appointed 
metnber of the privy council, captain of the Scotch horfe guards, knight of 
the thiftle, and one of the extraordinary lords of {effion. In 1705, he was 
nominated lord high commiffioner to the parliament of Scotland ; opened the 
parliament by a {Beech, and by his influence had a great fhare in promoting 
the union, though he declined being one of the commiffioners. Qn his return 
to England, his fervices were fo highly approved that he was created an Englith 
peer, by the title of baron of Chatham and earl of Greenwich. In 1706, 
1708, and 1709, he made campaigns under the duke of Marlborough, and 
highly diftinguufhed him{clf on various occafions, particulaily at the battles 
of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, at the fieges of Oftend and 
Ghent, and at the affaults of Menin and Tournay. During thefe campaigns 
he gave inftances of his high fpirit and pronenefs to take offence, by an op- 
pofition to the duke of Marlborough, with whom he is faid to have been at 
continued variance. His difguft was carried to fo great a height, that 
in 1710, when it was moved in the houfe of peers that thanks fhould be 
given to the duke of Marlborough, the duke of Argyle made fome petulant 
objedlions to the motion. 

His conduct endeared him to Harley and the Tories, who then paid great 
court toa nobleman of his high rank, parliamentary abilities, and military 
talents, and he was accordingly, in 1710, invefted with the garter. He now 
quitted the Whigs, whom he had hitherto fupported, fpoke and voted with 
the Tories, and joined in the cenfure that was paffed on the late admi- 
niftration. 

In confequence of thefe exertions, he was appointed embaffador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to Charles the Third, king of Spain, and com- 
mander in chief of the Britith forces in that country. During his continu- 
ance in that high ftation, he perforrged no exploits of confequence, which 
he imputed to.the miniftry, who were employed in negotiating the peace 
of Utrecht. He loudly complained of their neglect, and was fo much 
offended, that although on his return to England he was conftituted com- 
mander in chief of all the land forces in Scotland, he Gon became a 
violent opponent of Oxford's adminiftration, and fefifted the extenfion of 
the malt tax to Scotland. He fupported the motion, made by the earl of 
Seafield, to diffolve the union, which he had fo great fhare in torming, warmly 
fpoke in favour of the propofition, that the proteftant fucceffion was in 
danger, and bitterly cenfured the peace of Utrecht. In confequence of this 
oppofition he was removed from all his ev bs 
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Period VII. On the illnefS of the queen, which terminated in her death, he repaired, 

499701742. with the duke of Somerfet, to the council chamber, infifted that the phy- 

“Y— ficians fhould be examined, and by his conduct on this occafion, rendered an 
effential fervice to the houfe of Hanover, 

On the acceffion of George the Firft, his fervices were not overlooked : 
He was appointed one of the lords juftices till the arriva? of the king, re- 
flored to his employment of commander in chief of the Britifh forces in 
Scotland, was a member of the privy council, and-made governor of Minorca, 
and colonel of the royal regiment of horle guards. He was, at this time, 
in high favour at court, was felected as one of the commiffioners for 
eftablifhing the houfehold of the prince and princefs of Wales, and made 
gtoom of the ftole to the prince. S 

As commander in chief of the forces in Scotland, he was in 1915 {ent to 
quéll the rebellion, and partially defeated the rebels with a much fuperior 
force at the battle of Dumblain. His conduct, hdwever, as well as his mili- 
tary operations on fubfequent occafions, were expofed to much cenfure. 
Though he was a man of lugh {pirit and undaunted courage, and always 
expoted his perfon more than became the general in chief, yet he was before 
the engagement irrefolute and diffident of his talents. He did not know 
how to*feize the decifive moment of a¢tion. 

When he broke the cnemy’s left wing, he was hurried on by his ardosr to 
purfue them too far, and on his return to the field of battle found that his 
own troops had fuffered extremely, and that had the enemy taken advan- 
tage of their fuccefs, the king’s army night have been entirely routed. In fact 
his conduct was rallied by the country people, who fiid that the general was 
a much better chriftian than a commander in chief, for he did not let his 
left hand know what his right hand did *. 

He was accufed of dilatory meafures, and, in‘his turn, arraigned the mini- 
ftry for riegleét and inconfiftency. The Jetters which paffed betweert him and 
lord Townthend, are filled with complaints, apologies, and recriminations ; 
and he returned from Scotland as much diffatisfied with the king and 
minifters as they were diffatisfied with him +. 

His fituatten in the houfehold ofthe prince of Wales, gave fufficient op- 
portunity to ingratiate him(felf with the heir apparent. His graceful man- 
ners, his dignified demeanour, his {plendid talents, his animated converfation, 
foon captivated the prince, and excited the jealouly of George the Firft. Gn 
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